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THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR IN THREE WARS 


By Mere Corti 


History has heretofore had little to say about the place of the 
scholar in wartime. But in all our wars, and especially in the 
American Revolution, the Civil War, and the World War, the part 
of the intellectual has been more significant than the cavalier 
neglect of the theme by scholars suggests. The development and 
nature of American scholarship during each of these wars must, 
of course, be kept in mind if one would come to any understanding 
of the réle of intellectuals in the struggles. On the eve of the Revo- 
lution intellectual life was obviously less well rooted than it was 
three quarters of a century later; and by the time the country cast 
in its lot with the Allies in 1917 immense strides had been made. 
Naturally these differences in the strength of agencies of intellec- 
tual life and in the maturity of scholarship figure in the part played 
both on the eve of wars and during the struggles themselves by men 
and women devoted to the life of the mind. 

One more general point must not be forgotten. Differences in 
the very nature of the Revolution, the Civil War, and the World 
War explain some of the striking differences we shall find in the 
part played by intellectuals. The American Revolution was a 
struggle for the birth of a nation and at the same time it was a 
civil war between what, with many qualifications, may be called the 
more and the less privileged folk. The Civil War was, on the part 
of the North, a struggle for national unity and for a way of life 
identified with individualism, free enterprise, and the advance of 
urbanism and industrialism; in the South, it was a struggle for 
independence, and, also, for a way of life—for the plantation system 
and for slavery. The World War was a struggle in which the 
country took part in a contest, remote from its shores, involving 
competing power-systems and ideals associated with its own 
heritage and with much that challenged it. It also involved, to be 
sure, internal tensions and interests. The differences in the nature 
of these wars, then, must be kept in mind throughout the discussion 
of the relation to them of intellectuals. 

We may well begin by asking this question: in the years preced- 
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ing each of the wars under review, what position did intellectuals 
take on the issues involved and on the wisdom of resort to arms? 
Only by understanding the role of intellectuals in the years preced- 
ing the acute crisis, when the channels of discussion, however 
clogged, were still open, can we hope to understand the position of 
these men and women during the actual years of bloodshed. Before 
a crisis channels of discussion, to be sure, become clogged. As we 
are more and more aware, the line separating war and peace is 
actually a very thin and vague one: the tensions and conflicts lead- 
ing to the appeal to arms are an essential part of the military con- 
test. But before open war genuinely reflective and analytical 
thought is less difficult. 

The second problem chosen for discussion is a widely accepted 
yet untested thesis in American historical writing—the claim that 
our wars have colored American thought and even forced it into 
new channels. McMaster’ and Channing,’ to cite two well known 
historians, so argued in their treatment of the Revolution and the 
War of 1812. These struggles, they would have it, served like 
March winds and April showers, to nourish seedlings of mental 
talent, to slough off outworn husks, and to quicken or even to pro- 
duce notable flowerings of mind and heart. Cn the other hand, 
Schouler felt that the Civil War blighted the life of the mind.° 

The historical judgments of these eminent scholars in this whole 
matter are, however, of an ex cathedra nature. None of them 
mustered any convincing evidence for his conclusions. Nor did 
they possess, any more than we ourselves do, any precise instru- 
ments for measuring specific consequences in relation to specific 
auses. 

Let us now turn to an examination of the first problem: the réle 
of intellectuals in the years of pre-war crisis. When Emerson 
said that ‘‘a great soul will be strong to live as well as to think’’ 
he had in mind the réle of the intellectual in the tensions of the 
society of which he was a part. No less than other folk, intellec- 


1 John Bach MeMaster, A History of the People of the United States (N. Y., 
1883-1917), I, 76-77. 

2 Edward Channing, A History of the United States (N. Y., 1905-1927), V, 2-3. 
See also, Henry Adams, History of the United States of America (N. Y., 1890- 
1891), IX, 220 ff. 

3’ James Schouler, History of the United States of America under the Constitu- 
tion (Washington, D. C., 1880-1913), VI, 382 
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tuals are circumscribed by all manner of pushes and pulls in their 
environment.* While less effective, perhaps, in shaping public 
decisions of moment than labor leaders, merchants, manufacturers, 
and political figures, intellectuals nevertheless have some scope for 
turning the tide a bit to the right or the left. In the pre-war years, 
analysis on a more or less rational level of the causes and nature 
of the impending crisis is still possible. In the thorny years before 
the appeal to arms in 1775, in 1861, and in 1917, intellectuals had 
to choose their places. The word ‘‘choose’’ is used advisedly. Of 
course they were not entirely free in their choices: their religious, 
family, educational, and class backgrounds had much to do with 
their response to the conflicts and pulls and tensions about them. 
Yet in a sense, being intellectuals and being concerned with ideas 
and values, the men of law, of the church, of the press, of the col- 
leges, had a wider scope than Tom, Dick, and Harry for freely 
determining their place. Yet some found this all but impossible. 
Just before the Revolution Hector St. Jean de Crévecoeur, for 
example, was so torn that he found himself unable really to make 
a stand: he was suspected by both Patriots and Tories, and had no 
heart for a struggle which he regarded as useless and inimical to 
the values of peace, good-will, and the charming and satisfying life 
of afarmer.’ On the eve of all our armed conflicts there have been 
de Crévecoeurs! In general, however, men of letters and scholars 
seem, during the pre-war years, to have done one of four things. 
Many pursued their intellectual tasks with little reference to the 
brewing storm. One may read the letters, autobiographies, and 
the biographies of many men of learning during the crisis periods 
on the threshold of each of these wars and find little evidence of any 
sensitiveness to the impending conflict. We are not here concerned 
with the problem whether or not these men could have made the 
contributions to knowledge they did make, had they left their ivory 
towers. That is one of the imponderables. But, in any case, in 
the tense years before Lexington and Concord some, like William 
Bartram,‘ calmly pursued botanical investigations. In the feverish 

* See, especially, Karl Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia (N. Y., 1936), passim. 

5 St. John de Crévecoeur, Letters from an American Farmer (Philadelphia, 
1793), passim, and Sketches of Eighteenth Century America (New Haven, 1925), 
178-191. 


® William Bartram, whose Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia 
. was published in 1783, was carrying on his investigations in the South between 
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years before the firing on Fort Sumter the George Ticknors and 
George Hillards,’ buried in their studies, were avoiding the stress 
of their times, when they explored the strifes and conflicting values 
of other times and places, with no reference to any bearings these 
might have on the winds gathering outside their comfortable clois- 
ters. In spite of the fact that, in the first decade and a half of the 
twentieth century, scholars, especially in the social sciences, became 
more explicitly aware of social responsibilities, an unrecorded but 
no doubt very large number pursued their researches with little 
reference to the stresses and strains of the actual world. When 
these men of knowledge did think explicitly about the tensions and 
signs of disaster, they seem to have assumed that somehow, in some 
way, devotion to the torch of learning, additions to the knowledge 
of natural history, of Greek grammar, or of Indian antiquities, 
would automatically bring about a more perfect order. By their 
silence, of course, many of these devoted scholars did in effect take 
sides, did to all intents and purposes support the current trends. 
Another group did so knowingly and gladly. Aware of the 
danger ahead, they used their minds and their pens in behalf of 
existing authority and alignments. We recall, for instance, Jona- 
than Boucher in his pulpit, one hand on a pistol for self-defense, 
preaching Filmer’s doctrine of unlimited obedience to authority." 
On the eve of the Civil War we find President Lord of Dartmouth,’ 
the learned Bishop Hopkins” of Vermont, and Samuel F. B. 


1773 and 1778 and at his home near Philadelphia from 1778 until the end of the 
War. See also, N. Bryllion Fagin, William Bartram, Interpreter of Nature (Balti- 
more, 1935), ch. 1. 

* George Hillard, a Boston lawyer and scholar in the humanities, expressed his 
views in his letters to Sumner (The Charles Sumner MSS, Harvard College Library) 
and in The Political Duties of the Educated Classes (Boston, 1866). For Ticknor, 
see Hillard’s edition of The Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor (2 vols., 
Boston, 1876). 

8 Reminiscences of an American Loyalist, 1738-1789 (Boston and N. Y., 1925), 
113, and A View of the Causes and Consequences of the American Revolution, in 
Thirteen Discourses, Preached in America between the Years 1763 and 1775 (Lon- 
don, 1797). 

® See, for example, Nathan Lord’s A Letter of Inquiry to Ministers of the Gospel 
of all Denominations on Slavery (Hanover, N. H., 4 ed., 1860). 

10 John H. Hopkins, A Scriptural, Ecclesiastical, and Historical View of Slav- 
ery... (N. Y., 1864). 
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Morse,” inventor and artist, supporting the institution of slavery 
and its Northern business allies. Harvard, unsympathetic to aboli- 
tionists, met with Emerson’s stern rebuke in 1859: ‘‘ Harvard Col- 
lege has no voice in Harvard College, but State Street votes it down 
on every ballot. Everything will be permitted there which goes to 
adorn Boston whiggism—it is geology, astronomy, poetry, antiqui- 
ties, art, rhetoric . . . every generosity of thought suspected and 
gets a bad name. And all the young men come out decrepit Bos- 
tonians; not a poet, nor a prophet, not a daemon, but is gagged 
and stifled, or driven away.’’* It is probably not too much to say 
that on the eve of the World War a sizeable proportion of the intel- 
lectuals who concerned themselves consciously with public issues 
lent their weight in matters domestic and foreign, to all that made 
war likely or inevitable. 

Yet in the critical years at least some scholars and intellectuals 
chose differently. These belong in a third group. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who enjoyed the fellowship of the great European figures of the 
Enlightenment, used his power of thought to analyze the causes of 
impending strife and to try to effect a reconciliation through mutual 
adjustment of rival interests in a more functional empire. Dr. 
John Winthrop, Harvard’s noted astronomer, found time in the 
crisis years to oppose Governor Hutchinson’s administration and 
to advocate ably the rights of the colonies.** Before the crisis of 
Fort Sumter, there were intellectuals, even intellectuals trained at 
Whiggish Harvard, who explored with their minds the ails of their 
times. Wendell Phillips, Theodore Parker, Richard Hildreth, 
George Ripley, Charles Sumner, and, among the women of the day, 
Lucretia Mott, pointed out that unless sacrifices were made, in the 
North and South alike, in the interest of humanity and freedom, 
violence must one day decide the issue. And the learned black- 
smith, Elihu Burritt, who never graced any collegiate hall, but who 
did teach himself more than forty languages, used his mind and his 
pen on behalf of peace through justice. Like others, he focussed 
attention on the strains and cleavages that were pushing the coun- 

11 Samuel F. B. Morse; His Letters and Journals, ed. by his son, Edward L. 
Morse (Boston and N. Y., 1914), II, 414415, 520, 424, 432. 

12 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson 1820-1876 (Boston and N. Y., 1913), IX, 
215-216. 

18 Two Lectures on Comets, by Professor Winthrop ... with Sketches of the 
Lives of Professor Winthrop and Mr. Oliver (Boston, 1811), xvii—xviii. 
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try into conflict and warned of its inevitability unless tensions were 
eased and basic conflicts adjusted. After consulting with Burritt, 
Emma Willard went away and attempted, on the very threshold 
of the appeal to arms, to rally the women of the land in one last 
desperate peace effort." 

In the first decade and a half of the twentieth century a group 
of intellectuals in and out of universities were interpreting accord- 
ing to their lights the seething world about them. William James™ 
and Josiah Royce,” to cite only two examples, put their minds to 
the task of analyzing the psychological causes of war, and offered 
specifics. Others, like Theodore Marburg, David Starr Jordan, 
President Eliot and, with a deeper insight into the relations between 
economic tensions and strife, Thorstein Veblen, Vida D. Scudder, 
Emily Balch and young Randolph Bourne, did their part in trying 
to show, while there was yet time to act, that current policies and 
methods meant war.” 

In each war, on the very eve of battle, some intellectuals made a 
fourth kind of choice. There were always those who decided in 
advance that the time had passed for rational analysis and preven- 
tive means—that force and force alone wasinorder. Jefferson and 
Mercy Warren did effective service in rallying support for the 
Revolution. In the early months of 1861 similar work was done 
by another generation of scholars. And by 1915 eminent intellec- 
tuals had decided that our participation in the World War was 
necessary. Royce, sometime advocate of an insurance system 
against war, was now convinced that our political ideals and our 
national safety were bound up with the cause of the Allies, and 
that their defeat would mean moral and material disaster to the 
country."* The leading American sociologist, Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, declared that the world situation then was the most critical 
one in human history and that pacifists were doing their best to put 


14 Merle Curti, The Learned Blacksmith. The Letters and Journals of Elihu 
Burritt (N. Y.), ch. 4. 

18 William James, “The Moral Equivalent for War,” in Memories and Studies 
(N. Y., 1911). 

16 Josiah Royce, “The Possibility of International Insurance,” in The Hope of 
Great Community (N. Y., 1916). 

17 The ideas of these and other intellectual leaders are analyzed in Merle Curti’s 
War or Peace: The American Struggle 1636-1936 (N. Y., 1936), ch. 7. 

18 Royce, op. cit., 3, and ch. 5. 
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civilization back a thousand years.*® Harry Pratt Judson, the 
President of the University of Chicago, said that we had to deal 
with a ‘‘vast, world-wide conspiracy which has for its end the sub- 
version in the long run of practically every free nation, and which 
means, if the conspiracy succeeds, the overthrow of the indepen- 
dence of the United States. In other words, we are engaged in a 
great battle for the liberty of all free countries.’ 

Such quotations could be multiplied without end. Before we 
formally entered the war American scholars by and large were 
already init. There had already been forged as the weapon of the 
mind the thesis which William Roscoe Thayer formulated when he 
declared that ‘‘this war sprang as naturally from the German heart 
and will as a vulture springs from its nest.’’** Thus, before the 
final decision of April 5, 1917, American intellectuals had for the 
most part chosen their places and used such influence as they pos- 
sessed to launch their fellow-citizens on the great crusade to make 
the world safe for democracy. In the White House a scholar led 
the crusade. The voices of those who dissented, who urged adher- 
ence to the scholarly canons of judicious and reasonable analysis, 
were unheard amidst the blare of trumpets. 

Let us now consider the thesis that our major wars have been 
responsible for heightened intellectual activity. We shall have to 
begin by asking how these wars affected the institutions with which 
organized intellectual life was identified. It may be said, with 
many qualifications, that in varying degrees these wars struck 
severe blows at schools, colleges, libraries, and learned societies. 
Of all three wars, the Revolution wrought the greatest destruction 
to these agencies of intellectual life—agencies none too vigorous at 
the outbreak of hostilities. Years after the Revolution, DeWitt 
Clinton, in referring to what had happened, declared ‘‘the convul- 
sions, devastations, and horrors which attended the Revolution 
were ill calculated to cherish the interests of science. Our semi- 


18 Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science LXXII 
(July, 1917), 83-84, and National Defense and International Digest (Jan., 1917). 

20 Harry Pratt Judson, “The Threat of German World Politics,” The University 
of Chicago War Papers (Chicago, 1918), No. 1, 15. 

21 William Roscoe Thayer, Germany vs. Civilization (Boston and N. Y., 1917), 
104. See, for a somewhat extreme indictment of American intellectuals, Charles 
Angoff’s “The Higher Learning Goes to War,” American Mercury, XI (June, 1927), 
177 ff. 
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naries of education were broken up; and all our attention was occu- 
pied in resisting the calamities pressed upon the country.’”* While 
this was too gloomy a judgment, it held some truth. In rural areas, 
and even in cities, schools generally closed their doors. The Angli- 
ean Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
abandoned its educational activities. The colleges, when they con- 
tinued to function at all, did so with depleted ranks and under 
severe strains. Harvard gave up its halls to the provincial troops 
and permitted its students to obtain much-needed books by plunder- 
ing confiscated Tory libraries. At the end of the War, President 
Manning of the College of Rhode Island reported that the five hun- 
dred books which the institution still owned were ‘‘both very 
ancient and very useless, as well as very ragged and unsightly.”’ 
Dartmouth was reduced to ‘‘nakedness and want.’’ King’s Col- 
lege closed its doors; and the College of Philadelphia fell on evil 
days. At William and Mary the Phi Beta Kappa society could not 
earry on. Accumulations of books outside college halls also suf- 
fered: the libraries of New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston 
were either scattered or burned or vastly depleted. ‘‘The pilfering 
hand of the British,’’ observed a visitor to the once famous Red- 
wood Library in Newport, ‘‘in this, as in other instances, carried on 
war not only against men, but against learning.’’* Moreover, 
books could not be imported from England, and the colonial presses 
were too poorly equipped to supply substitutes. While there was, 
as we shall see, a credit column in the ledger, the Revolution plainly 
dealt'a devastating blow to the agencies of intellectual life. 

In 1861, schools, colleges, libraries, scientific societies and other 
agencies for the promotion and diffusion of knowledge were not 
only vastly more numerous than in revolutionary times; they were, 
especially in the North, more firmly rooted and better able to with- 
stand acyclone. Yet even in the North the movement for the pro- 
fessionalization of elementary and secondary education was some- 
what retarded ; and the growth of the free public high school system 
was for the time checked. Although the colleges were not on the 
whole disrupted,” the American Association for the Advancement 

22 DeWitt Clinton, An Introductory Discourse delivered before the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of New York, May 4, 1814 (N. Y., 1815), 13. 

28 John Drayton, Letters Written during a Tour Through the Northern and 
Eastern States of America (Charleston, 8. C., 1794), 42. 

24 Tn addition to the histories of the several colleges, Charles F. Thwing’s A His- 
tory of Higher Education in America (N. Y., 1906), ch. 16, may be consulted. 
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of Science abandoned its yearly meetings and lost more than half 
its members. Yet on the whole, as we shall see, the period was 
actually marked by a rich expansion of the agencies of intellectual 
life in the North—an expansion which, to be sure, cannot be said to 
have resulted entirely from the stimulus of war. 

In the South, in contrast with the North, the experience of the 
first American Revolution was repeated. Since Dixie was the 
actual scene of fighting, ordinary life was so thoroughly disorgan- 
ized that it was possible.to maintain little more than a faint outline 
of the older pattern of intellectual life. Save in a few places, the 
promising beginnings of public schools collapsed with the financial 
strain to which the various Confederate States were subjected. Col- 
lege buildings, put to military uses, were frequently destroyed.” 
Virtually all students, and most of the faculties, abandoned the 
classroom for service at the front.** The slender resources of the 
endowed institutions were quickly dried up; and state universities, 
with the exception of Virginia, were left without support. Invad- 
ing armies sometimes destroyed fine old plantation libraries, like 
that, for instance, of Jacob Thompson. At least one spirited Vir- 
ginian preferred to burn her books rather than to have Yankee 
officers make use of them.*” Newspapers and periodicals suffered 
hardly less than educational institutions and libraries. Debow’s 
Review was suspended in 1862 and the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger closed its office two years later. The scarcity of paper, ink, 
and type all but stopped the presses. A few war histories, military 
biographies, and official documents, a novel by Augusta J. Evans 
printed on coarse brown paper, and a translation of Les Misérables 
(known as ‘‘Lee’s miserables’’ among the soldiers of the Army of 
Northern Virginia)—even these taxed the presses that did func- 
tion.** After Lee laid down his sword at Appomattox, the agencies 

25 E. Merton Coulter gives, in College Life in the Old South (N. Y., 1928) a 
depressing picture of the University of Georgia during the Civil War. 

26 For an illuminating account of a scholar’s reflections during and after the 
War see Basil L. Gildersleeve’s The Creed of the Old South (Baltimore, 1915). 

27 George Cary Eggleston, A Rebel’s Recollections (Cambridge, 1875), 64, 103, 
and Thomas W. Knox’s Camp-Fire and Cotton-Field (N. Y., 1875), 237. 

28 Journalism and publishing in the Confederacy are discussed in T. C. DeLeon’s 
Four Years in Rebel Capitals (Mobile, 1890), ch. 32, and James D. McCabe's 
“Literature of War, Confederate Publications in the Sixties,” Southern Historical 
Society Papers n.s. (Oct., 1917), 179-203. 
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of intellectual life in the South only very slowly began to recuperate 
from the poverty and chaos of war and reconstruction. 

Fifty years later, when America entered the World War, the 
wealth of the land, the strength of the agencies of intellectual life, 
the distance of the combat from our shores, its short duration, all 
these made for a different story. Here and there the National 
Defense Council put the damper on projected expenditures for 
public school plants. But by and large the physical equipment of 
our intellectual life suffered no impairment. Of course the turning 
of most colleges into hybrid student-armies and the absence of many 
professors on one or another kind of war service more or less dis- 
rupted academic life for the time at least.” 

In yet another respect the three wars under consideration mili- 
tated against scholarship and the search for truth. In each of the 
struggles some of those dedicated to the intellectual life did, it is 
true, continue at work on tasks already under way: yet many turned 
to war activities. In the Revolution, for example, David Ritten- 
house, celebrated astronomer in Philadelphia, put his telescopes 
and other instruments aside to supervise the manufacture of salt- 
petre, to direct the United States mint, and to serve Pennsylvania 
as Secretary of State. Jefferson, who himself postponed the writ- 
ing of his great Notes on Virginia until 1781-1782, wrote half- 
reproachfully in 1779 to Rittenhouse: ‘‘I doubt not there are in your 
country many persons equal to the task of conducting government; 
but you should consider that the world has but one Rittenhouse, 
and that it never had one before.’’* 

In the next great trial of the country there were, of course, far 
more scholars to lay aside their books and scientific instruments for 
the cause of the flag. In Our Country’s Call William Cullen Bryant 
summoned his brethren of the pen: 


And let the hands that ply the pen 

Quit the light task, and learn to wield 
The horseman’s crooked brand, and rein 
The charger on the battle field. 


In both North and South many, in fact, like Basil Gildersleeve of 


2° The most adequate account is still Parke R. Kolbe’s The Colleges in War Time 
and After (N. Y., 1919). 

3° The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (ed. by Paul Leicester Ford, N. Y., 1893), 
II, 163-164. 
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Virginia and Joshua Chamberlain of Bowdoin, abandoned scholarly 
tasks for practical ones. Joseph Le Conte, the noted geologist of 
South Carolina College, provided powder and drugs for the army,” 
and Mathew Fontaine Maury, the pathfinder of the seas, abandoned 
his pioneer studies in oceanography to experiment with submarine 
electrical torpedoes. In the North Wolcott Gibbs, the leading au- 
thority in physical and physiological chemistry, advised the govern- 
ment on scientific instruments and the problems of the Sanitary 
Commission. Dr. Joseph Leidy, the foremost paleontologist and 
anatomist of his time, put by his researches to become surgeon in an 
army hospital; and Ferdinand Hayden, explorer of the Bad Lands 
and of the Yellowstone River, interrupted his geological surveys to 
amputate soldiers’ arms and legs. In the humanities, no less than 
in the sciences, gifted scholars withdrew from investigation and 
threw themselves into war work. Charles Eliot Norton of Cam- 
bridge put aside his Dante studies to cull patriotic editorials from 
the principal daily journals for distribution in quantities to the 
country press. H. C. Lea, Philadelphia scholar and publisher, 
diverted time and energy from his significant study of superstition 
and force to prepare pamphlets for the Union League, a propa- 
gandist agency. Francis Lieber of Columbia wrote propaganda 
for the Loyalist Publication Society.” 

In the World War American scholarship no less notably put 
itself to work for the triumph of the national cause. The story of 
the contributions of the scholars who gave up historical research 
to write stirring Red, White, and Blue tracts for George Creel’s 
famous Committee on War Information has been told many times.” 
If in the ardor of patriotism some forgot altogether the canons of 
scholarship, they no doubt took satisfaction in thinking that the pen 
might be as mighty as the sword. It is true, of course, that in help- 
ing Colonel House to prepare data for the Peace Conference, Amer- 
ican scholars in many instances deepened and broadened their 


31 The Autobiography of Joseph LeConte (ed. by W. D. Armes, N. Y., 1903), 
184. 

32 See, for example, Frank Friedel’s “The Loyal Publication Society: A Pro- 
Union Propaganda Agency,” Miss. Vall. Hist. Rev., XXVI (Dec., 1939), 359-376. 

33 George Creel, How We Advertised America (N. Y., 1920), James R. Mock 
and Cedric Larson, Words that Won the War (Princeton University Press, 1939), 
and Guy Stanton Ford, Off and On the Campus (University of Minnesota Press, 
1938), 73-100. 
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knowledge of history, economics, and geography.* By and large, 
however, these services were in the nature of applying what was 
already known rather than in discovering new knowledge. Archae- 
ologists laid by their excavating shovels to devise helmets after 
primitive models; tropical botanists made gas masks of coconut 
husks; and one of the most distinguished research chemists settled 
down to the humble but important task of making flour rise and 
bake with the proper crust. 

The wars, when they did not divert scholars from chosen tasks, 
seem on the whole to have had slight effect on the development of 
significant new scientific theories, the creation of new tendencies in 
scholarship, or really great achievements in belles lettres. If one 
balances the productions on which Americans were already at work 
when the call to arms sounded and on which they continued to labor 
during the wars with works chiefly inspired by the struggles, it is 
plain that creative thought and art owes relatively little to the war- 
temper itself. We may rightly attribute to the wars and what fol- 
lowed in their wake such great classics as the Federalist of Ham- 
ilton, Jay, and Madison; the Gettysburg Address of Lincoln; 
Lowell’s Commemoration Ode and Whitman’s Civil War poems. 
To this list we might well add, perhaps, Francis Lieber’s treatise 
on military law,* a product of the Civil War which quickly won 
recognition abroad as well as at home, the pioneer treatise on mili- 
tary hygiene which Surgeon-General William Hammond wrote 
after his removal from office by Court Martial in 1863,*°* and such 
important but now all but forgotten Civil War writings as Draper’s 
Thoughts on the Future Policy of the United States, Brownson’s 
American Republic, Josiah Warren’s True Civilization and Imme- 
diate Necessity and the study of Charles Loring Brace on ethnogra- 
phy.*” The World War seems, during its actual course, to have in- 


%* The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (ed. by Charles Seymour, 4 vols., Bos- 
ton and N. Y., 1926-1928), III, 170-171, IV, ch. 1. See also a thoughtful essay, 
“The Demobilized Professor,” in the Atlantic Monthly, CX XIII (April, 1919). 

85 Instructions for the Government of the Armies of the United States in the 
Field. Brainerd Dyer’s “Francis Lieber and the American Civil War” in The 
Huntington Library Quarterly, II (July, 1939), 444465, delineates the precise réle 
which Lieber played in this enterprise. 

86 William A. Hammond, ed., Military Medical and Surgical Essays (Phila., 
1864), Physiological Memoirs (N. Y., 1863), and A Treatise on Hygiene, with special 
reference to the Military Service (Phila., 1863). 
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spired little of first importance either in the social or the natural 
sciences.** Many new scientific applications of accepted theories 
were, indeed, made, and some of these, in the fields of aeronautics, 
ballistics, psychological testing and therapeutics, were, it is true, 
important. In medicine there was a dearth of really great dis- 
coveries, though important advances in military medicine were, to 
be sure, recorded. In the years after the peace settlement the 
problems it left in its wake did occasion notable investigations in 
the causes of the conflict and its economic repercussions. And in 
time a small but impressive crop of war novels was harvested. 

On the other hand, many scholars even during the conflicts that 
raged around them, kept at work on undertakings already under 
way. These men, in the annals of intellectual history, belong with 
Archimedes who, in the midst of the sack of Syracuse, went on 
drawing his circles in the sand. The high level maintained by such 
men as the Reverend Samuel Hopkins,** New England’s heir of 
Jonathan Edwards, indicated that, even in the midst of the distrac- 
tions of the Revolution, scholarship was still vital and capable of 
growth. President Ezra Stiles of Yale, in his Literary Diary,” 
provides evidence that during the struggle he was able to deepen 
and broaden his scholarship by serious study and generous read- 
ing. During the war for the perpetuation of the Union Louis 
Agassiz continued to spread knowledge of natural history through 
public lectures, to arrange the exhibits of the new museum at Har- 
vard, to make his own investigations in zoology and geology.** At 
Yale James Dwight Dana published his monumental Manual of 
Geology, a classic in the field. Charles Francis Hall set forth 
again in 1864 in search of the Pole; and his Arctic Researches 
(1865) established him as one of the great explorers of the frozen 
North. William Chauvenet, the Chancellor of St. Louis Univer- 

87 The Races of the Old World: A Manual of Ethnology (N. Y., 1863). For 
the motives that operated in producing this work at this time, see, in addition to the 
preface, The Life of Charles Loring Brace (ed. by Emma Brace, N. Y., 1894). 


38 Frederick K. Keppel, Some War-time Lessons (Columbia University Press, 
1920), 31 ff. 


8° Samuel Hopkins, An Inquiry Concerning the Future State . . . (Newport, 
1783), and The System of Doctrines . . . (Boston, 1793). 

*° The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles (ed. by F. B. Dexter, N. Y., 1901, 3 vols.), 
II, passim. 


*1 Elizabeth Cary Agassiz, Louis Agassiz, His Life and Correspondence (Bos- 
ton, 1885), II, chs. 19-20. 
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sity, completed a work on practical astronomy, regarded by the 
great European explorers of the heavens as the best of its kind.” 
The Coast Survey and many of the State geological surveys con- 
tinued their investigations. In the humanities some scholars went 
on with what they had begun. At Harvard Professor William 
Goodwin revised his great work on the syntax of the moods and 
tenses of the Greek verbs. Bancroft, Parkman, Palfrey, and 
Draper published historical works of merit, works which had 
already been begun before Sumter. 

Our participation in the World War was, of course, too short in 
duration to be a real test of the effect of an appeal to arms in divert- 
ing scholars from paths already chosen. Yet it appears to be true 
that this War, absorbing all society as it did, had a more disrupting 
effect than the much longer Civil War on the routine of research 
tasks. This war, in other words, far more than its predecessors, 
was one in which all resources, economic, civic and intellectual, were 
mobilized for victory. The National Research Council was formed 
to promote an efficient use of scientific resources, and social scien- 
tists were called to Washington to serve on the Labor Policies 
Board, the Committee on Classification of Personnel, the Com- 
mittee on Education and Special Training, and in various other 
war organizations. Research which did not bear directly on the 
task at hand seemed, for the time, futile. 

These wars in yet another respect exerted an influence which 
hardly bears out the thesis that our military contests have been 
responsible for great chapters in our intellectual history. In each 
of the wars under review the appeal to force naturally tended to 
overshadow the reflective, rational inquiry associated with the life 
of the mind. Even in the Revolution Quaker teachers were perse- 
cuted for abiding by their pacifist convictions ;** and gifted Tory 
scholars naturally were hustled away by patriotic Committees of 
Safety. We catch, for example, a picturesque glimpse of President 
Miles Cooper of King’s College in New York, who, having wielded 
pen for king and parliament, was rudely awakened on the night of 
May 10, 1775, by an angry mob of patriots. Luckily for him the 
gifted scholar, clad in his night cap and gown, escaped by leaping 
over the fence back of the College yard to find safety in the British 

*2 4 Manual of Spherical and Practical Astronomy (Phila., 1863). 

*’ Howard K. Beale, A History of Freedom of Teaching in American Schools 
(N. Y., 1941), eh. 2. 
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sloop Kingfisher off the Battery! Both during and after the Revo- 
lutionary War many bitter complaints were heard that the whole 
tone of life was more materialistic, less hospitable to the life of the 
spirit, than ever before. 

Academic freedom did not on the whole fare badly in the Civil 
War.“ But propaganda in North and South alike resulted in an 
atmosphere of hysteria and bitterness. The vitriolic distortion by 
both sides of facts regarding the cruelty of the enemy did not, of 
course, augur well for any rational analysis of affairs. Moreover, 
the crusade of propaganda left in its wake after Appomattox a 
heritage of emotional bitterness. This, with the frustration the 
South naturally felt, colored intellectual life in that section for 
many a decade, and continues to this day to be felt. Even in a 
border state like Kentucky all this augured badly for the fulfillment 
of the intellectual promise of the pre-war years. Nathaniel Shaler, 
the distinguished geologist, has much to say of this in his Auto- 
biography.” No doubt many factors explain the materialism of 
the post-war decades: the slow recuperation of the social reform 
movements which the War for the Union pushed aside, and the 
generally low tone of public morals as in the notorious administra- 
tions of President Grant, for example. But among these factors 
one must give some place—how large a place no one can say—to the 
spirit of war profiteering and the accelerated industrial expansion 
which the contest promoted in the North. 

The First World War is sufficiently recent for many to recall 
the tendency to regiment thought and opinion. At least ten col- 
lege professors were thrown out of academic life as a result of tense 
and frequently hysterical feelings in the communities in which they 
taught. At the public trial of twelve professors at the University 
of Nebraska for ‘‘negative, halting, or hesitating conduct’’ so-called 
‘‘evidence’’ was produced which now in the printed record looks 
pitifully frail, but which at the time wrecked several academic 
careers either by outright dismissal or by the intellectual prostitu- 
tion to which certain scholars on trial resorted to save their posi- 
tions.** Yet the violations of academic freedom were not relatively 

“4 Ibid., ch. 6. 

*° The Autobiography of Nathaniel Southgate Shaler (Boston and N. Y., 1909), 
76-77. 

48 Nebraska State Journal, May 28—June 11, 1918, and The Nation, CVI (Jan. 
22, 1918), 732-734. 
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very numerous, nor were they unresisted and uncriticized at the 
time.*’ 

While other factors contributed to the Lusk laws and the ultra- 
patriotic crusade against teaching and textbooks in the post-World 
War years, the War must bear its share of the blame for the gen- 
erally low intellectual tone of the nation in the 1920’s.** The reac- 
tion against intellectual values, especially against the idealism asso- 
ciated with the official war aims, is a dark page in our spiritual his- 
tory. Nor is it relieved by any remarkable flowering of the Amer- 
ican mind in the years between Versailles and the great depression 
of 1929. 

If, however, we were to leave our analysis at this point, we 
should indeed have a one-sided and inadequate picture of the rela- 
tionships between the three great wars in our history and the devel- 
opment of our intellectual life. It is true that these wars were not 
the only, or even, perhaps, the chief, factors in stamping the Amer- 
ican mind with its characteristic features. But there is reason for 
believing that these military struggles were very important factors 
in giving the American mind some of its characteristic features. 
The principal reason for this contention is that these wars provided 
sharply posed problems for the leaders of American intellectual 
life; and the emergence of well-defined and pressing problems is 
one of the most important—perhaps the most important—factor in 
the development of ideas, the agencies of intellectual life, and the 
career of scholars. 

Reference has already been made to the utilitarian flavor which 
these three wars gave to many intellectual activities. It is note- 
worthy that in each succeeding war, the tendency became more 
marked for intellectuals to put their shoulder to the wheel by aiding 
their country in applying their knowledge and skill to practical 
tasks. What Rittenhouse did single-handed in the Revolution be- 
came the concern, in the Civil War, of the newly established Na- 
tional Academy of Science, a clearing-house for scientists bent on 
contributing their skill to a Union victory. While the proceedings 
of the learned societies in the Civil War published much that had 

*? See, for example, the statements of Frank Thilly and Arthur O. Lovejoy in 
the Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, III (Nov., 1917), 
18-20, and IV (Feb.—Mar., 1918), 29-47. 

48 George Mowry, “The First World War and American Democracy,” War as a 
Social Institution: The Historian’s Perspective (Columbia University Press, 1941). 
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nothing to do with the War, they also contained papers on explosive 
forces in gunpowders, methods for detecting counterfeit coins, bal- 
listies, and procedures for testing the purity of whiskeys used by 
the medical corps.*® 

In the World War the ad hoc or utilitarian character of re- 
searches and of intellectual activities in general became much more 
pointed. The National Research Council was organized to pool the 
scientific resources of the government, of business, and of the uni- 
versities. The administrative techniques of great business, al- 
ready adopted in some measure by academic institutions, now, in 
the emergency of crisis and of immediate pressing problems, were 
taken over on a grand scale. But this was not all. College cur- 
ricula were over-night revamped to fit youth for war service: Ger- 
man, the language of the foe, was dropped as unpatriotic; new ac- 
credited courses appeared in signal service, wireless, typewriting, 
food conservation, physical education, and military art.°° Voca- 
tional education, already sponsored by federal appropriations on 
the secondary school level, spread with little effective opposition 
from traditionalists. From research laboratories to school gar- 
dens American intellectual life was regimented and mobilized in 
a thoroughly problem-solving and utilitarian way: the agencies 
of the mind became part and parcel of the line of defense. 

This war-time emphasis on intellectual utilitarianism confirmed 
and extended a deep-seated tendency in American intellectual life— 
a tendency promoted by the frontier experience, by the rapidity of 
the industrialization process, and by still other factors. In con- 
firming and extending intellectual utilitarianism the wars also 
helped to break down—and this was especially true of the World 
War—the traditional gulf between the thinker and the actor, be- 
tween idea and practice. Much of the persistent opposition on the 
part of plain people toward the scholar was rooted in the relative 
aloofness of the intellectual from practical life and in the difficulty 
of measuring the usefulness of scholarly activity. From an early 
point in our intellectual history, however, predecessors of John 

49 This discussion is based on an examination of the Smithsonian Collections, the 


Proceedings and Transactions of the American Philosophical Society and the Ameri- 
ean Academy of Arts and Sciences, the American Journal of Science, and the Annual 


of Scientific Discovery. 
5° Kolbe, op. cit., See also Andrew F. West’s The War and Education (Prince- 


ton, 1916), passim. 
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Dewey insisted that the distinguishing feature of the life of the 
mind in a democracy must be the breakdown of the traditional sepa- 
ration between thought and action so characteristic of aristocratic 
societies." In so far, then, as our wars have tended to effect a 
closer working coalition between the intellectual and the man of 
action, they may be said to have been important agencies in pro- 
moting the ideal of the scholar as a servant of society. To say this 
is not, by any means, to overlook the fact that all over the world, as 
the social and economic crisis has deepened, this relationship be- 
tween the intellectual and society has tended to become the char- 
acteristic one. 

In still other ways our wars have heightened characteristic notes 
in our intellectual life. The popularization of knowledge, in con- 
siderable part the result of democracy and industrialism, received a 
definite impetus from our major wars. The Revolution did much to 
popularize, through pamphlets, through the sermon of the New 
England parson, through broadsides and oratory, the ideas of the 
Enlightenment which had already been making an inroad on Amer- 
ican thought. The natural rights philosophy, deism, the idea of 
progress, and humanitarian outlooks, hitherto largely cherished by 
a small group of intellectuals, became a part of the general climate 
of opinion. Resistance to tyranny, the right of a people to deter- 
mine its fate, the glories of the doctrines inherent in the Bill of 
Rights—all these ideas found full and fair expression.” In par- 
ticular, the virtual elimination of the mystical, symbolic concept 
of monarchy meant that a firm prop to conservative thought was 
broken. By promoting the separation of church and state, a proc- 
ess which indeed had already started, the Revolution provided 
stimulus to the growth of religious freedom. Another consequence 
of the separation of church and state lay in the fact that the path 

yas thus opened for the subsequent establishment of free tax-sup- 
ported public schools—a milestone in the popularization of knowl- 
edge. It is true that aristocrats, whom the Revolution by no 
means completely eliminated, were embittered at the pretensions 
of ordinary fellows to wisdom and learning. Among the well-born 
and rich it was the fashion to make such jests as this: 


51 This will be documented in a forthcoming study. 
52 Philip Jordan, Propaganda during the American Revolution (Chapel Hill, 


1941). 
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Down at night a bricklayer or carpenter lies, 
Next sun a Lycurgus, a Solon doth rise. 


But even leading patricians admitted that if an independent repub- 
lican form of government was to succeed, it could do so only if the 
mass of plain people were enlightened. 

When the Civil War came, vast advances had been made in the 
popularization of knowledge. The tax-supported free public school 
system had struck roots in all the free states, and the success of the 
popular lyceum was a proof that adult education was no longer a 
dream. The Civil War, far from interrupting the popularization 
of knowledge in the North, actually extended it. Almost every 
town boasted, throughout the conflict, a lecture course in which the 
old lyceum favorites discussed, in addition to the customary cul- 
tural subjects, the issues of the War. Almost every mercantile and 
merchants’ library reported marked increases in the loans of books; 
and this was also true of the Boston Public Library. Faith in the 
popularization of knowledge was so much a part of the national- 
istic creed of the North that new public libraries were established 
in Lynn and Worcester in Massachusetts, and in Detroit in Mich- 
igan. The readers of such established magazines as Leslie’s and 
Harper’s grew apace; and new ones blossomed. The demand for 
the last word from the front was so insistent that the reading of 
newspapers increased enormously; in spite of Sabbatarian preju- 
dices, the Sunday newspaper put in its appearance.™ 

Nor was there any neglect of adult education among the North- 
ernarmies. The Christian Commission established reading rooms 
and libraries in camps and hospitals. It appealed for ‘‘good read- 
ing matter’’ as a ‘‘valuable hygienic appliance.’’ In addition to 
eleven million tracts and vast quantities of other religious material, 
the camp-and-field libraries made available to the soldiers the 
works of the standard English and American poets, historians, and 
novelists. There is even evidence that Godey’s Lady’s Book 

53 For example, Charles Turner, Due Glory is to be Given to God. A Discourse 
(Boston, 1783), 26-27, and John Murray, Jerubbaal, or Tyrann’s Grove Destroyed 
(Newburyport, 1784), 70-71. 

54 Hairlah Babcok’s “The Press in the Civil War,” Journalism Quarterly, VI 
(Mar., 1929), is a good introduction to the subject. 

55 Much evidence of the character of soldiers’ reading may be gleaned from such 


reminiscences as Memorials and Letters of the Rev. John R. Adams, D.D. (Pri- 
vately Printed, 1890), Frank Wilkeson’s Life of a Private Soldier (London, 1896), 
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found avid and numerous readers in the army! Nor was this all. 
Convinced that the freedom for which the North was fighting was 
in large measure identified with education, Northerners began the 
work of teaching Negroes within the Union army lines the elements 
of reading and writing.** So genuine, moreover was the faith that 
education and freedom must go hand in hand that on the frontier 
Minnesota and Nevada set up school systems during the Civil War. 
Six states hitherto without normal schools established at least one 
each. And school text-books continued to be published in even 
greater number. 

In the field of higher education five million dollars from private 

sources were diverted to college purposes. A dozen new institu- 
tions, including the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Vassar, 
Swarthmore, Lehigh, and Cornell were launched. And for the first 
time in the nation’s history the federal government embarked on a 
policy of aiding higher education not only in the newer states, but 
in the older ones as well. An act sponsored by a self-educated Ver- 
monter, Senator Justin Morrill, endowed in every state a college 
designed to teach, in addition to military subjects, the branches of 
learning especially related to agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
The grant to the loyal states of an endowment of ten million dollars 
of federal wealth was designed in part to provide the industry and 
agriculture on which Northern national economy rested with im- 
proved techniques and trained operatives. It was also intended to 
cement the East and West in the new alliance they had recently 
formed in place of the traditional one between South and West. 
The influence of the war could be detected, along with other influ- 
ences, in these advances.” 
Mason W. Tyler’s Recollections of the Civil War (N. Y., 1912) and John D. Billings, 
Hardtack and Coffee (Boston, 1888). See also William F. Yust’s “Soldiers’ Read- 
ing in the Civil War,” The Outlook, CXX (Oct. 23, 1918), 303, Reports of the United 
States Christian Commission (Philadelphia, 1863-1865) and Lemuel Moss, Annals 
of The United States Christian Commission (Philadelphia, 1868), 283-292. 

56 The First, Second, and Third Annual Reports of the National Freedman’s 
Relief Association (N. Y., 1863, 1864, 1865). See, as an interesting example of a 
first-hand account of a missionary teacher among the Negroes, Elizabeth W. Pearson, 
ed., Letters from Port Royal, written at the Time of the Civil War (Boston, 1906). 

57 The controversy over the réles of Justin Morrill and Jonathan B. Turner in 
the victory of the movement for federal aid to vocational higher education may be 
followed in William B. Parker’s The Life and Public Services of Justin Smith 
Morrill (Boston and N. Y., 1924) and in M. T. Carriel’s The Life of Jonathan 
Baldwin Turner (Jacksonville, Ill., 1924). 
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In the World War it was revealed that a far larger proportion 
of white Americans, native-born and of immigrant stock, were illit- 
erate than had been popularly supposed. This led, together with 
the patriotic zeal for Americanizing recent comers, to an extended 
program of adult education. And in schools and colleges new em- 
phasis was put on the study of war aims and the courses on the 
history of civilization which grew out of them, and on social studies 
and on all that promised to inform Americans regarding their 
democratic tradition and its relation to the broad world stage on 
which the nation was now playing so dramatic a part. 

All this suggests another important influence of our wars on the 
larger patterns of American intellectual life. Although, again, 
many other factors contributed to the movement for cultural na- 
tionalism, the wars, especially the Revolutionary, played a role of 
consequence in this matter. Long before Concord and Lexington 
prophetic voices had declared that some day the American colonies 
would become the world’s new center of light and learning.** The 
closer association of intellectuals in all the colonies with each other 
indicated that something like the beginnings, at least, of cultural 
nationalism were under way. But the Revolution, and the achieve- 
ment of independence, made men and women think in terms of in- 
tellectual as well as political independence of the Old World. Be- 
fore Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown patriots in Massachu- 
setts had launched the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
‘to promote and encourage the knowledge of antiquities in Amer- 
ica, and of the natural history of the country, and to determine 
the uses to which the various natural productions of the country 
may be applied; to promote and encourage medical discoveries, 
mathematical disquisitions, philosophical inquiries and experi- 
ments, astronomical, meteorological, and geographical observa- 
tions, and improvements in agriculture, arts, manufacture, and com- 
merce, and, in fine, to cultivate every art and science which may 
tend to advance the interest, honor, dignity, and happiness of a 
free, independent, and virtuous people.’’* 

Sensitive to the fact that so many medical men in New England 

5§ An example is the poem of Freneau and Brackenridge, “The Rising Glory of 
America,” written in 1771, The Poems of Philip Freneau (ed. by Frederick L. Patee, 
3 vols., Princeton, N. J.), I, 74. 


5° Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences (Boston, 1785), I, 
3-4. 
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had, before hostilities, been forced to go abroad for professional 
training, Harvard, in order to render this dependence no longer 
necessary, in 1782 established a medical school.*® Indeed, in the 
last years of the Revolutionary War, and in the following decade, 
something like an educational renaissance took place : the new insti- 
tutions were in large measure the result of the nationalistic feeling 
that an independent republic must free itself from intellectual 
thraldom to monarchical and aristocratic Europe. English school- 
books were replaced by the geographies of Jedidiah Morse, thor- 
oughly nationalist in tone.** Noah Webster’s famous blue-back 
‘*Speller’’ crowded out, in the name of patriotism, the traditional 
English guides to orthography.” In his /ntroduction to Arithmetic 
Erastus Root declared that it was high time for patriotic Americans 
to abandon British arithmetic texts with the intricate British mode 
of reckoning in pounds, shillings, and pence—a mode, he went on, 
suitable only to a country in which ruling tyrants perpetuated as 
intricate and perplexing a method of computing as possible, that 
‘*the smaller number of their subjects may be able to estimate their 
enormous impositions and exactions.’** And Congress resolved 
that Americans might well show their patriotism by purchasing the 
first American Bible printed in English. It was a chunky vol- 
ume, wretchedly printed. Its appearance, nevertheless, was an 
expression of cultural nationalism and it showed that God’s word 
could be printed at Philadelphia no less than at Oxford. Cultural 
dependence on England was lessened, and the American mind 
broadened by direct contact with French exponents of the Enlight- 
enment.“ Thus was inaugurated a movement for cultural nation- 
alism which presently declared for a characteristically American 
language and literature, system of education, science, art and 
theatre. 

6° B. Waterhouse, The Rise, Progress, and Present State of Medicine (Boston, 
1792), 28. 

61 Jedidiah Morse, American Universal Geography (Boston, 1793), Preface. 

®2 See, also, Noah Webster’s A Grammatical Institute of the English Language, 
Part I (Hartford, 1784), 14. 

68 Erastus Root, An Introduction to Arithmetic for the Use of the Common 
Schools (Norwich, Conn., 1796), Preface. 

*4 This has been the subject of researches by Howard Mumford Jones, America 
and French Culture 1750-1848 (Chapel Hill. N. C.), Bernard Fay, The Revolution- 
ary Spirit in America and France at the End of the Eighteenth Century (N. Y., 
1927), and by Gilbert Chinard in a series of admirable monographs. 
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This movement for cultural r*»tionalism made considerable 
headway in the years between the Revolution and the Civil War. 
That conflict accelerated and deepened the conviction that the 
solidified nation must bend every effort to produce a characteristi- 
cally American culture. The National Academy of Science was 
chartered by Congress with that as a chief purpose. ‘‘I wanted 
the savants of the Old World, as they turn their eyes thitherward,’’ 
Henry Wilson, the self-educated Senator from Massachusetts, de- 
clared at the first session of the new organization, ‘‘I wanted the 
savants . . . to see that amid the fire and blood of the most gigantic 
civil war in the annals of nations, the statesmen and people of the 
United States, in the calm confidence of assured power, are foster- 
ing the elevating, purifying, and consolidating institutions of re- 
ligion and benevolence, literature, art, and science.’ Every 
student of American literature will recall the declaration in Whit- 
man’s Democratic Vistas for a new national culture, a declaration 
which many others echoed. By 1917 the intellectual maturity of 
the nation was so much an accepted actuality that the War did not 
in general evoke the traditional declarations of intellectual inde- 
pendence. Indeed, against the protest of Irish-Americans history 
textbooks were revamped to present an interpretation of the Ameri- 
can Revolution better in line with scholarship and with the new 
accord between America and England.® On the other hand the 
deference of American scholarship to that of Germany abruptly 
ended. And in the blatant and chauvinistic nationalism of the war 
years and of those that followed, cultural nationalism was much in 
evidence. 

In thus relating cultural nationalism to these wars one must not 
overlook the fact that other factors played important parts in the 
development of this aspect of American intellectual life: but no one 
can doubt that the wars bulk large in the story. Thus cultural 
nationalism, which to us, as Americans, seems on the whole a worthy 
thing, is in part to be laid at the door of our great military strug- 
gles. But we should not forget that cultural nationalism has some 
implications far from admirable; and that, if in the future civiliza- 


4 


85 National Academy of Science Annual, 1863-1864 (Cambridge, 1865), 12-13. 
66 Bessie L. Pierce, Public Opinion and the Teaching of History in the United 
States (N. Y., 1926), ch. 4. Howard K. Beale, A History of Freedom of Teaching 
in American Schools (N. Y., 1941), ch. 7. 
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tion moves away from nationalism, historians may come to attach 
less value to this chapter in our intellectual history. 

It appears, then, that neither the Revolution, nor the Civil War, 
nor the World War ushered in periods of great intellectual activity. 
Neither did they result in any of the most important inventions or 
scientific discoveries in our annals, nor yet in more than a very few 
of our greatest pieces of literature. With the possible exception 
of the first World War, it is doubtful whether any very significant 
social inventions resulted from the three major wars. Many schol- 
ars who published works during the war years, merely completed 
what they had begun. Others, as we have seen, laid down their 
scholarly functions to become propagandists or to apply their scien- 
tific skill to the problems at hand. In creating an atmosphere of 
emotion and hysteria, the wars can hardly be said to have contrib- 
uted high intellectual values to our history. On the other hand the 
wars, operating with other factors, did help to break down the gulf 
between thought and action, between idea and practice. In so 
doing war contributed to the development of an important charac- 
teristic of our intellectual life. 


Columbia University 














DOSTOYEVSKY’S METAPHOR OF THE ‘‘ UNDERGROUND” 


By Monroe C. BEearpsLey 


PART I 


One of the most powerful symbols of the destiny of man ever 
conceived is the ‘‘Underground’’ of Dostoyevsky’s novels; the 
story told by all of them is the story of man’s striving to become 
free of its hard confinement and its oppressive spell. Viewed as a 
literary metaphor that forms the theme of all his work, the ‘‘ Under- 
ground’’ has the force of an extraordinarily complex mesh of mean- 
ings, gathered up into a whole of experience and emotion, like 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ wheel of fire’’ or Goethe’s ‘‘homunculus.’’ When 
the novels are studied from this aspect, they fall into a clear pat- 
tern, the striking simplicity and unity of which recommends it as 
a most suggestive clue to the author’s intentions. Viewed as a 
philosophic notion, the ‘‘ Underground’”’ reveals to analysis a num- 
ber of ideas which philosophical understanding finds fruitful and 
significant. In this aspect it may be compared with Plato’s meta- 
phor of the Cave as a rich source of reflective material. It is more 
profoundly worked out than two other nineteenth-century meta- 
phors it calls at once to mind, Ibsen’s ‘‘ button-moulder,’’ the night- 
mare of the ‘‘Gyntish self,’’ and Nietzsche’s ‘‘flies in the market- 
place,’’ the contempt of the ‘‘ rope-dancer.”’ 

This paper is both an interpretation of Dostoyevsky in terms of 
this prime symbol, and an explication of the symbol with a view 
to placing Dostoyevsky’s philosophy in a perspective from which 
the value of its originality and intensity for Western study will 
appear. Western philosophy is struggling in the swirling waters 
of a mounting revolt against rationalism, following in the wake of 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and Tolstoy. Dostoyevsky is an impor- 
tant example of this revolt, though his influence has not yet been 
strongly felt, and an examination of his world-view, so unique in 
some respects and so close to the vein of profoundest speculation 
in his and our time in other respects, is illuminative of the whole 
will-philosophy through Freud and Spengler. I do not propose 
Dostoyevsky’s views as acceptable ones; this interpretation should 
not be taken as a defense. Their importance, aside from their fas- 
cinating dialectical relationship, lies in the fact that when once 
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understood their impact cannot be avoided. They seem to me 
deeply disturbing; they demand comprehension and either accep- 
tance or answer. Dostoyevsky drives home some of the most re- 
markable and effective ideas of our time in a way that makes them 
worthy of analysis. 

Part I considers the ‘‘ Underground’’ as the artistic metaphor 
in terms of which Dostoyevsky’s work may be interpreted; Part 
II unravels and distinguishes its abstract implications in order to 
consider them separately. 


The Russian title of the Notes from Underground, Zapiski iz 
podpolya, suggests (pod, ‘‘under’’; pol, ‘‘floor’’) vermin spawning 
and wriggling like maggots in the dark under the boards, gnawing 
at the foundations of a house and peering out with bloodshot eyes 
through grimy cracks, brooding over destruction and chaos with a 
rat-like intensity, perverseness, and resentment against the forces 
that keep them imprisoned. The undergroundling in his pure form 


appears first in the Notes, a remarkable ae 
metaporsics throngh-aphilosophy is true that the 
convicts in Siberia who are described in Dostoyevsky’s earlier 
prison memoirs from The House of the Dead exhibit many marks 
of the undergroundling, and this suggests that out of observation 
of the life of the unfree came the first seeds of Dostoyevsky’s phi- 
losophy of freedom. But it is in the Notes that he permits the 
undergroundling to draw his own portrait, which is filled in later 
with the browbeaten, mean, small, and narrow souls who swarm in 
all the novels and stories. 

The undergroundling is, in his first embodiment, preéminently 
the man-worm, the common denominator of humanity, who is like 
@¢veryone else and whose only motive is to be ‘‘original,’’ that is, 
to do something—anything—which might for a moment relieve him 
af his terrible burden of nonentity. He is ‘‘characterless’’ because 

does not ‘‘know how to become anything:-neither spiteful nor 

nd, neither a rascal nor an honest man.’” He is a ‘‘mouse’”’ of a 

n,” ‘‘in the eyes of all this world, a nasty, disgusting fly . . . a fly 
tHat was continually making way for every one, insulted and in- 
jured by everyone.’* Captain Lebyadkin admits with drunken 

1 Notes, X, 52. The references are to the volumes of The Novels of Fyodor 


Dostoevsky, translated by Constance Garnett. 
2 Ibid., 56. 5 Ibid., 89. 
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tears that he is one of the ‘‘infusoria,’”* and the Milquetoast Golyad- 
kin, who is an ‘‘unimportant man’’ and proud to be one, begins a 
speech by saying, ‘‘I am not a rag, sir,’’ but ends with the claim 
that even if he had been a rag, ‘‘yes, a nasty, filthy rag;... that rag 
would not have been a simple rag, it would have been a rag pos- 
sessed of dignity.’ So also, the tragedy of Gania Ardalionovitch 
is that he is ‘‘the type, the incarnation, the acme of the most inso- 
lent and self-satisfied, the most vulgar and loathsome common- 
placeness.’”® 


The undergroundling is the cowed may; lacking any shred of | 


individuality to distinguish him from his mob of brothers, he has 


only a raw pride that is continually trampled on by those who are | 


cleverer, richer, bolder than himself. He can only strive desper- 
ately to avoid being ground down so deeply into the mud that he 
can no longer rebel—like that comic undergroundling in one of 
Dostoyevsky’s short stories who is swallowed by a crocodile, be- 
comes a great social prophet from within its belly, but must con- 
tinually be on the alert lest he be digested and transformed. The 
underground man is poor and dirty. He is crushed by economic 
and social forces, for he has no position and is the object of a uni- 
versal contempt, which drives him into his lonely attic or compels 
him to wander feverishly about the Petersburg streets, and which 


builds in him that cuneus pride in loneliness which is the mark of 
the worm about to turn. For_this absolute degradatioi of ugli- 


ness, awkwar rty nourishes the seed of revolt in the 
peculiar resentment of the undergroundling. - 
~ One can “put out one’s tongue or make a long nose on the sly’” 
at the world, and so, merely as a man with his tongue out, the under- 
groundling can feel that he is distinguished from all others who are 
blank and stupid. His revolt is impotent, but it brings him a spe- 
cies of satisfaction. In search of just this salve to his sore vanity, 
the hero of the Notes goes out each day into the park for the pur- 
pose of bumping into an officer who always strolls there—not to 
hurt the officer (he knows he is incapable of that) but simply to be 
taken note of, to be reckoned with as a bump rather than as a, 
nonentity. And his deepest despair comes when day after day he 
* Possessed, III, 120. 
5 Double, VIII, 210. 


® Idiot, II, 480. 
” Notes, X, 76. 
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is ignored: he cannot even become an effective obstacle. He is in- 
capable of making himself sufficiently obnoxious even to be struck 
or cursed; that in itself would be a joy to him. 

To such a ‘‘secret, underground, loathsome impulse and dis- 
torted feeling’” the vicious actions of the undergroundling are due, 
for he will do anything to be ‘‘something’’ rather than a zero, even 
if it is a minus ‘‘something.’’ Like the little outrages that break 
out all through The Possessed,’ his impulses are ‘‘ quite unprovoked 

| and objectless,’”° quite irrational and pointless. That is, they 
| have no motive or end other than the act itself. He will steal an 
apple, not for the fruit but for the theft, and if he is caught and 
punished, so much the better, for that proves he has bothered some- 
‘;one. Dostoyevsky is, of course, tireless in probing the endless com- 
| plex of masochistic and sadistic desires that grow in the damp, 
murky cellars of the underground mind, desires so terrible, says 
Prince Valkovsky (who ought to know), that ‘‘if it were possible 
for every one of us to describe his secret thoughts, without hesi- 
tating to disclose what he is afraid to tell and would not on any ac- 
, count tell other people, . . . the world would be filled with such a 
| stench that we should all be suffocated.’""* His unfathomable bore- 
dom the undergroundling identifies with order, with the ‘‘ Euclid- 
ian’’ frame of reference expressed in the ‘‘Crystal Palace,’’* with 
the triumph of mass-production of indiscernible ¢ objects, with rail- 
way time-tables, with the unendurable finality of ‘‘twice two is 
four,’’ with any ideal of society tinged with the hope for cold plan- 
ning, abstract form, or changeless harmony of human interests by 
‘reason or force. The undergroundling has chaos in his heart; he 
| sa suffering and disorder as well as joy and peace. It is feel- 
ing itself which he needs, not any special quality of feeling, because 
if the feeling is sharp he escapes boredom and becomes a person. 
The depraved Stavrogin marries a lame idiot girl ‘‘simply because 

® Eternal Husband, VIII, 65. 

® Possessed, III, 321; see 430-2. 

1° Thid., 38. 

11 Insulted and Injured, VI, 242. 


12 A symbol of the millenium envisioned by po iy will be known 
«by reason, “every possible question will _y twinkling-ef an-eye, simply 
pecatise T to it will be provided”; and Lect a will 
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the shame and senselessness of it reached the pitch of genius... . 
You married,’’ Shatov tells him, ‘‘from a passion for martyrdom, 
from a craving for remorse, through moral sensuality. It was a 
laceration of the nerves,’”* exactly the ‘‘laceration’’ which the 
Karamazov man revels in. The yndergrenndines+revolt-against 
ordey..i#-objectified in the demon within him who, at certain times, 
is projected as a second self. Stavrogin tells us that his devil is 
an undergroundling—‘‘a little nasty, scrofulous imp, with a cold 
in his head, one of the unsuccessful ones.’’* Ivan’s devil appears 
as a poor relation who is the ‘‘incarnation’’ of his own ‘‘thoughts 
and feelings, but only the nastiest and stupidest of them.’”* He is 
the ‘‘indispensable minus’’ which preserves the undergroundling 
from the universal reign of ‘‘good sense.’’ ‘‘The absurd is only 
too necessary on earth. The world stands on absurdities, and per- 
haps nothing would have come to pass in it without them.’”* In 
these demons, in Golyadkin’s ‘‘double,’’ who first appears as an 
unfortunate, even in Svidrigailov’s vision of eternity as a bath- 
house full of spiders,’’ we have in symbols the spirit of revolt’ 
against form and reason, which is the ideal that emerges from th 
undergroundling’s ‘‘fantastic dreams.’"* ‘‘In every man, of 
course, a demon lies hidden.’”” 

It is this freedom which the undergroundling desires, and the 
history of his spiritual pilgrimage is the unending search for this 
freedom. As I shall indicate in Part I], to every manner in which 
the undergroundling is chained there corresponds a freedom to be 
won—tréedom from economic loitation, from political domina- 
tion, from the necessity of choosing according to one’s strongest 
= from the threat of science to predict the future, from, i in 
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world of God. 


18 Possessed, III, 236-7. 

14 Thid., 274. 

1S Brothers Karamazov, I, 689. 

16 Thid., 256. 

™? Crime and Punishment, IV, 263. 
18 Notes, X, 73. 

18 Brothers Karamazov, I, 254. 
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Logically, but not chronologically, the next step in the develop- 
ment of the ‘‘Underground’’ idea is represented by The Insulted 
and Injured and A Raw Youth, which I shall consider together. In 
these books we see the undergroundling threshing about in his first 
vague restlessness, and the broad outlines of the means of escape 
begin to emerge. The Ichmenyevs are a family who must suffer 
all kinds of humiliation and insult, without possibility of reprisal, 
and their daughter Natasha bears unfaithfulness, wrong, and per- 
secution as a deserved result of her too eagerly loving and self- 
sacrificing nature. ‘‘This aggravation of suffering and this revel- 
ling in it I could understand,’’ says the author; ‘‘it is the enjoyment 
of many of the insulted and injured, oppressed by destiny, and 
smarting under the sense of its injustice.’”*° But Natasha goes 
one step farther than the hero of the Notes by not only perversely 
glorying in, but by giving a meaning to her suffering, and distilling 
its bitterness into a faithful and unselfish love. Here is the first 
suggestion that the meek may inherit the earth; here, the first hint 
of the meaning of The Idiot. Natasha is of the breed of Sonia. 

The raw youth, Arkady Makarovitch Dolgoruky, is the under- 
groundling in the early stages of revolt, an undeveloped Raskol- 
nikov who never really escapes because he is too weak to carry out 
acrime. A bastard who is mocked by his companions, scorned by 
his betters, and persecuted by his school-masters, who is without 
money, friends, or power, comes by chance into the possession of 
a fateful letter which gives him his first chance to prove he has a 
‘**will of his own.’’ Though the letter brings on the dénouement, 
Dolgoruky’s energetic attempts fail to arrest or guide the swift 
storm of events; he can feed on his dreams of power and absurd 
love, or brood over his doglike habit of following others and his 
manifold humiliations, but this youth with the ‘‘soul of a lackey’ 
is still sunk in the Underground. ‘‘ Absolutely wronged and in- 
sulted to the last degree,’’ he tries to quicken his own shame. 
‘*Since they want me to be a lackey, well, I am a lackey then; if I’m 
to be a cad, well, I will be a cad. I could keep up a passive hatred 
and underground resentment in that way for years.’”* But Dol- 
goruky is a dreamer from the Underground—he has an ‘‘idea’’ of 
being a Rothschild; not for money or fame but simply to be ‘‘free”’ 
20 Insulted and Injured, V1, 273. 

21 Raw Youth, VII, 116. 
22 Tbid., 327. 
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and ‘‘original.’’ This idea is his plan of escape. ‘‘ You will see, 
of course, in this idea nothing but insolence, violence, the triumph 
of the nonentity over the talented. I admit that it is an impudent 
idea and for that reason a sweet one),’’ for it gives him ‘‘liberty’’ 
and ‘‘the calm and solitary consciousness of strength.’’”* And here 
we have the embryonic Verhovensky, the attempt to escape by 
breaking through the wire ‘‘Euclidian’’ net with an ‘‘idea.’’ In 
A Raw Youth that ‘‘idea’’ is still in Dolgoruky’s impotent Under- 
ground imagination, but it warms him sweetly. 

Dostoyevsky’s works proceed to show that there are three ways 
of escape from the Underground, or three shapes the underground- 
ling may assume; and each of the novels studies the problem of 
escape as a universal human need, in the varieties of its manifesta- 
tions and consequences. Studied from this point of view, all of 
Dostoyevsky’s characters seem to melt into three types according 
to the way of escape they choose. 

The undergroundling achieves his first complete metamorphosis 
in Rodion Romanovitch Raskolnikov. For a time Raskolnikov 
falls under the fatal shadow of the second metamorphosis and is 
nearly lost, but because his crime is not at bottom an ‘‘end-justifies- 
the-means’’ doctrine of philosophic supermanism, because he does 
not in the end believe his deed is justified, he can be saved. For 
what moves him to evil is really a passionate revolt of the Under- 
ground demon within him. ‘‘I wanted to have the daring,’’ he tells 
Sonia, ‘‘and I killed her. . .. That was the whole cause of it.’"* It 
was not the ‘‘new Jerusalem’’ or a political utopia like that of 
Luzhin that tempted him, though at times he veers in that direc- 
tion, but the desperate need of self-assertion in any form. Ras- 
kolnikov, in his poverty and loneliness, his mortification at the 
humiliations of his mother and sister, is an undergroundling, and 
his escape is accomplished through crime. He must have the ex-=T 
perience of violence, of deliberate choice of evil, and in this round- 
about way he finds religious redemption through the acceptance of 
suffering (on a higher plane than the undergroundling’s maso- 
chism) as a just consequence of that evil choice. He has to break, 
the bonds by force, as Sonia knows well, and seek to suffer—not the 
petty perverted suffering of undergroundling pride, but the soul- 
staining horror of mortal sin. In killing he becomes ‘‘entity,’’ a 


23 Thid., 84. 
24 Crime and Punishment, IV, 377. 
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person in truth, and casts off the iron shackles of the Underground; 
but in gaining that self-consciousness he understands for the first 
time the ‘‘suffering of humanity’’ and must undergo the torment 
which self-consciousness entails. The consequence of evil is con- 
science, the discovery of which the first metamorphosis can make 
only by doing the evil; only when that precious and painful knowl- 
edge comes can he be purged of his Underground dross and be 
brought to the love of humanity through God. The passionate 
Rogozhin, the faithful Shatov, the erratic Versilov, and the fond 
Dmitri Karamazov, are all in this strain—they all seek this way of 
escape. And they can all be saved, as their brother Stavrogin is 
almost saved in the three chapters of The Possessed which had to 
be omitted from the published version; but Raskolnikov is the first 
to run the full course of the first metamorphosis and make good his 
escape. 

When violence becomes attached to an ‘‘idea’’ that ‘‘justifies’’ 
it, it becomes political in character, and those who have employed 
it deny the necessity of its consequence, the suffering of conscience. 
Raskolnikov comes dangerously close to this when he speaks of his 
great work of scholarship and compares his deed to the beyond- 
good-and-evil heroism of a Napoleon. But he does take the way of 
‘‘weakness’’; he confesses, and accepts his punishment. Those 
who keep to the way of ‘‘strength’’ and cling to their ‘‘idea’’ are 
of the second metamorphosis, the prototype of which is Pyotr Ver- 
hovensky, and the study of which is The Possessed. 

This is the escape from Euclidian order by Euclidian disorder 
—not the non-Euclidian disorder of Raskolnikov. For Ivan Kara- 
mazov, in his ‘‘rebellion,’’ loves logic more than life, and confesses 
to a Euclidian mind himself. This is the meaning of nihilism, 
Dostoyevsky’s most hated foe, for nihilism is a revolt against that 
same ‘‘twice two is four’’ in political terms, but a revolt destined 
to futility. The rationalistic nihilists will not change the man, but 
will try to redeem him by changing the world instead; hence, their 
system, merely because it is a ‘‘system,’’ runs its circle back to the 
status quo, because such reformation is futile without inner re- 
demption, says Dostoyevsky. Verhovensky, pursuing his purely 
political salvation for humanity—love for humanity without love 
for God, a society based (like the one he wants to destroy) on the 
fatal principle of ‘‘enlightened selfishness’’—will ‘‘step over dead 
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bodies without turning a hair.’’* But, led in this direction, neither 
men nor mankind can permanently escape the Underground; they 
can only, by frightful violence for which there is no atonement, be 
ground lower into its foulest depths. Liputin mocks Kirillov with 
holding ‘‘the last new principle of general destruction for the sake 
of ultimate good. He demands already more than a hundred mil- 
lion heads for the establishment of common sense in Europe ; many 
more than they demanded at the last Peace Congress.’ 

For it is this same Euclidian ideal of ‘‘common sense’’ which | 
the rationalistic undergroundling seizes upon ; but because he never } 
escapes the compulsion of the three-dimensional world, never un- | 
derstands that suffering and love alone enable men to stay out of 
the Underground when they break out, he is lost. His great scheme 
for lifting himself into a hero or mankind into a totalitarian state 
crushes everybody. ‘‘Starting from unlimited freedom, I arrive 
at unlimited despotism,’’ says Shigalov,”’ but his logic is sound, 
and he will accept the conclusion no matter how inhuman it is, even 
if his promise of freedom for the undergroundling is only a sub- 
stitution of one brutal political framework for another. In that 
wild chapter called ‘‘Ivan the Tsarevitch’’ all of Verhovensky’s 
crazy schemes and their follies come spilling out. The Under- 
ground man accepts fascism and socialism because they offer a 
chance to destroy the herd-idea, the uniform blankness of human 
nature in an equalitarian and economics-dominated democracy, but 
he fares no better than before. ‘‘Slaves are bound to be equal,”’ 
cries Verhevensky. ‘‘There has never been either freedom or 
equality without despotism, but in the herd there is bound to be 
equality, and that’s Shigalovism! Ha, ha, ha! Do you think it 
strange? Iam for Shigalovism!’’* 

When the escape from the Underground takes place, the man, 
suddenly horribly alone in his spiritual freedom, blinking in the 
sunlight, must turn either to the ‘‘God-man’’ or the ‘‘ Man-god’’; 
it is the choice of Christ or Zarathustra, of love for man through 
love for God or humanistic ‘‘love’’ that turns into contempt for 
man. The first way leads to the preservation and enrichment of 
freedom; the other way to despair, for it sucks the underground- 
25 Possessed, III, 496. 

26 Thid., 85. 
27 Tbid., 376. 
28 Tbid., 391. 
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ling once more into the whirlpool. The men of the first meta- 
morphosis wish to go on living, if they can avoid the temptation 
of suicide until they become strong enough to endure their suffer- 
ing of conscience ; the most consistent of the second metamorphosis 
—like Kraft and Kirillov and Ippolit Terentiev—kill themselves. 
Even Ivan Karamazov says he would ‘‘respectfully return the 
ticket’’*® to God when he realizes that he can neither accept the fact 
of suffering in the world, nor change the world to eliminate it 
wholly, nor comprehend the truth which alone makes it intelligible 
and endurable. 

The men of the third metamorphosis are those shadowy figures 
who escape, as few are able, by a direct and simple meekness and 
love that lifts them without struggle from the Underground into 
the freedom which the men of the first metamorphosis achieve only 
through agony, and the men of the second never at all. The study 
of the third metamorphosis is The Idiot. 

From his entrance on the scene in the railway carriage to his 
removal at the end as an imbecile, Prince Myshkin’s goodness, 
meekness, and all-embracing sympathy pervade the story. From 
the beginning he is regarded as ‘‘queer,’’ as an ‘‘idiot,’’ a strange 
combination of unworldly wisdom and childlike innocence, a being 
from another, four-dimensional, world with a strange idea that he 
knows how to ‘‘live more wisely than any one.’ He is plunged 
in the midst of seething Underground turmoil which he escaped 
long ago by being sent to Switzerland for the cure of his epilepsy. 
Beside him at every point is Rogozhin, whose escape must be vio- 
lent and murderous. But both the momentary triumph of Myshkin 
over Rogozhin, when the latter is on the point of killing him, and 
the final collapse of Myshkin at the death of Natasia Filippovna, 
proceed from the same other-worldly character of his ideal, purged 
so fully of the Underground. For both he and Alyosha Kara- 
mazov, despite all their efforts, are unable to halt the inevitable 
climaxes of the terrible events around them; that can only be done 
by force or reason, and these men do not deal in such wares. Mysh- 
kin cannot explain away the agony of Rogozhin’s Holbein to Ip- 
polit, anymore than Alyosha can answer Ivan’s skeptical argu- 
ments with other arguments. Their ideals are untouched by their 
adventures and their ideals cannot stop the workings of human 


2° Brothers Karamazov, I, 258. 
8° Tdiot, II, 58. 
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destiny, for it is given to these few—and perhaps to Tihon and 
Makar Ivanovitch—to escape so completely and so simply. The 
others must learn the hard way, or not at all. 

These three metamorphoses Dostoyevsky was able before his 
death to bind into one whole, exhibiting them as integral parts of 
the Karamazov nature. For Dmitri and Ivan and Alyosha are all 
Karamazovs, and they represent the three escapes from the Under- 
ground; the whole range of human endeavor, and the final meaning 
of its pilgrimage toward freedom is comprised in the Karamazov 
nature which lies between the ghostly saint, Father Zossima, whose 
vision of Cana embraces all created things, and the subhuman and 
diabolic Smerdyakov. This synthesis closes Dostoyevsky’s work, 
and is complete in itself despite the loss of all he would have added. 
In The Brothers Karamazov the undergroundling’s journey ended 
on the verge of something else which Dostoyevsky would have put 
into that ‘‘book about Christ’’ which he projected before his death 
among his plans for the next ten years. Certainly the development 
of the last book into its full form as The Life of a Great Sinner 
would have carried Alyosha out into the world, according to Zos- 
sima’s command, and thrown further light upon the practical con- 
sequences of revolt which we shall discuss in Part Il. But the 
essentials are in the work he completed, and the picture of the three 
metamorphoses is full enough. One other element in Dostoyev- 
sky’s thought about the Underground is brought into focus in this 
picture, and a few words should be said of this. 

The important réle played by the children in Dostoyevsky’s 
novels appears from a consideration of the meaning of the Under- 
ground. The childlike simplicity of the men of the third meta- 
morphosis comes from their direct escape; that of the children 
themselves, from the fact that they have not yet entered into the 
bondage of the Underground and hence do not yet know evil. The 
story of Ilusha Snegiryov, of Myshkin’s friend Marie, of Nellie in 
The Insulted and Injured, is in each case the tragedy of the child 
entering the prison house, awakening to the shame of his under- 
groundling position. This explains the deep relevance of their 
stories to the main plots of the novels in which they occur, and it 
explains why to Ivan the problem of cosmic suffering presents 
itself with such bitter intensity as the suffering of children. For 
here is the crux of justice: why must they ever enter the Under- 
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ground at all, since they are born free? Ivan says nothing of ‘‘the 
sufferings of grown-up people, they have eaten the apple, damn 
them, and the devil take them all! But these little ones!’ ‘‘I’ve 
only taken the children,’’ he continues, adding up his record of the 
brutalities of men toward helpless babies, ‘‘because in their case 
what I mean is so unanswerably clear. . . . It’s beyond all compre- 
hension why they should suffer.’’** That is why it is the dream of 
the starving baby which brings to Dmitri the absolute certainty 
that he must suffer for his evil will, even though he did not put his 
thoughts into execution. It is the baby which gives him a clear 
recognition that he can only be saved by following through the first 
metamorphosis—a recognition which he expresses in words that 
sum up Dostoyevsky’s view of the nature of human life. 

‘It’s for the babe I’m going. Because we are all responsible 
for all. For all the ‘babes,’ for there are big children as well as 
little children. All are ‘babes’ ’’—a fact which Dostoyevsky makes 
concrete by working out a strange parallel between the story of 
Ilusha and Dmitri himself, even to a parallelism between the rdéles 
played by the significant characters in each drama. 


I go for all, because someone must go for all. I didn’t kill father, but 
I’ve got to go. I accept it. It’s all come to me here, here, within these peel- 
ing walls. There are numbers of them here, hundreds of them underground, 
with hammers in their hands. Oh, yes, we shall be in chains and there will 
be no freedom, but then, in our great sorrow, we shall rise again to joy, with- 
out which man cannot live nor God exist. . . . What should I be under- 
ground there without God? . . . One cannot exist in prison without God; 
it’s even more impossible than out of prison. And then we men under- 
ground will sing from the bowels of the earth a glorious hymn to God, with 
Whom is joy. Hail to God and His joy!** . . . Ivan has no God. He has 
an idea. It’s beyond me.™ ... Yes, life is full, there is life even under- 
ground. You wouldn’t believe, Alexey, how I want to live now, what a thirst 
for existence and consciousness has sprung up in me within these peeling 
walls. . . . And I seem to have such strength in me now, that I think I 
eould stand anything, any suffering, only to be able to say and to repeat to 
myself every moment, ‘‘I exist.’’ In thousands of agonies—I exist.** 


31 Brothers Karamazov, I, 254-5. 
82 Thid., 257. 

38 Tbid., 637-8. 

54 Thid., 639. 
85 Thid., 638. 
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In this passage the metaphor of the ‘‘Underground’’ is pre- 
sented with a remarkable concentration of the symbols associated 
with it in Dostoyevsky’s mind: the ‘‘chains,’’ the ‘‘prison,’’ the 
rationalist’s ‘‘idea,’’ the ‘‘hammers’’ of dulling labor and threat- 
ened violence, and the ‘‘thirst’’ for existence as a person, which 
is the heart of the philosophy which I shall now proceed to discuss 
in Part IT. 
PART I 


The aesthetic appreciation of a symbolic meaning, as I conceive 
it, consists in the intuitive grasping of the symbol in all its ambig- 
uities, connotations, and ramifications, but as a whole welded into 
unity through the concentrative mediation of a controlling emotion. 
To such an intuition truth and falsity, it would seem, cannot attach, 
though significance may ; we can neither assent to, nor dissent from, 
such an intuition so long as its ambiguities remain. The philo- 
sophical explication or construing of the symbol, on the other hand, 
I take to consist in the disjunctive analysis of the ambiguous ele- 
ments into propositions which may, on sufficient evidence, be sup- 
posed to constitute the intentions of the creator, the implicit or ex- 
plicit statement of his philosophical position. These two processes 
must be separately performed. The philosophical interpreter 
must use the insights of the romancer without becoming a romancer 
himself, and therefore he must distinguish his attempt to under- 
stand the ideas of the novelist as they function thematically in his 
work from his attempt to translate those ideas into terms which 
make them susceptible of verification or refutation and of compari- 
son with other ideas. This second attempt is the task of Part II. 

There are three planes along which the meanings of the under- 
ground arrange themselves: three levels of interpretation which 
bound the major distinctions between groups of those meanings. 
The concept of the ‘‘Underground’’ applies to three widening 
groups of human beings which may be discussed in the order of 
decreasing specificity and increasing generality. Dostoyevsky ap- 
plies it first and most narrowly to the Russian ‘‘character’’ as dis- 
tinguished from the Western European; he applies it in a broader 
sense to the particular spiritual crisis of the man of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, drawing from it certain historical 
prophecies ; and he applies it finally in its widest sense to mankind 
as a whole, in which application it becomes a statement of his fun- 
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damental beliefs about the nature and destiny of man. In the heat 
of the novels these themes are forged together or played off against 
one other in dramatic contrast; here, however, they are to be dealt 
with separately. 

The Russian is to Dostoyevsky the typical undergroundling: 
this is the cultural or national significance of the metaphor. 
Dostoyevsky’s reflections on the Russian spirit evoke less interest 
now than they did at the time of his Pushkin speech, but since the 
future of Europe has become a subject for particularly alarming 
prophecies in our time, one wonders to what extent his predictions 
are likely to come true, and also to what extent they are likely to 
influence that future. 

The Russian is an undergroundling because he has been con- 
tinuously enslaved and ruled by despots for so many centuries, 
under so many masters. Whether as a peasant bound to his land 
in a country which never had its French Revolution, or as a person 
of the lowest classes of the cities, possessing no home but the corner 
of a room, he has, says Dostoyevsky, been subjected to the most 
abject poverty, the most thorough suppression, the most profound 
degradation. In this condition and in the psychological conditions 
to which it gives rise, Dostoyevsky sees the operation of the 
Underground. Inevitably the Russian has become the most pos- 
sessed of the ‘‘little demon,’’ the most capable of brutality and 
cruelty; inevitably there has grown up in his soul that wildness 
and fury of Underground resentment, that tendency towards vio- 
lent, sadistic and masochistic passions which is brewed over the fire 
of that resentment. More than the man of any other country, 
Dostoyevsky believes, the Russian takes on this quality, the neces- 
sary accompaniment of suppression. And the possession of this 
quality entails in time the acquisition of that other quality which 
Dostoyevsky attributes to the Russian over and over again: his 
‘*broadness’’ and love of extremes. This ‘‘broadness”’ is inter- 
preted in two ways. 

In the first place it means that the Russian can sink to the lowest 
depths of self-effacement and humiliation, as in the underground- 
lings of Dostoyevsky’s earlier work particularly, but at the same 
time can fill himself with the maddest and most puffed-up will to 
power and self-glorification. ‘‘It has always been a mystery,’’ 
says one of these men himself,** ‘‘and I have marvelled a thousand 


36 Raw Youth, VII, 376. 
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times at that faculty in man (and in the Russian, I believe, most 
especially) of cherishing in his soul his loftiest ideal side by side 
with the most abject baseness, and all quite sincerely.’’ ‘‘ Either 
to be a hero or to grovel in the mud,’’ mutters the writer of the 
Notes,""—‘‘there was nothing between.’’ In the second place it 
means that the Russian can sink to the lowest depths of evil, choos- 
ing to be as evil as possible, and at the same time be capable of the 
greatest self-sacrifice, self-abnegation, and splendid altruism. The 
greatest saint and the greatest sinner lie hidden in every Russian: 
and this was to have been the theme of the Life of a Great Sinner. 
This seems to be the explanation of the fact that Dostoyevsky 
planned in detail a book about a man who was to be the prince of 
egoists, the incarnation of evil, and then just before sitting down 
to write turned it into a book about Prince Myshkin, the incarna- 
tion of saintliness. Of the Karamazov nature of the Russians, the 
prosecutor at Dmitri’s trial says they must have ‘‘two extremes 
at the same moment, or they are miserable and dissatisfied and 
their existence is incomplete. They are wide, wide as mother 
Russia; they include everything and put up with everything.’’* 
‘‘The more conscious I was of goodness, .. . the more deeply I 
sank into my mire,’’ says the Notes,*® ‘‘but the chief point was that 
all this was, as it were, not accidental in me, but as though it were 
bound to be so.”’ 

When we understand Dostoyevsky’s theory of the Under- 
ground’s effect on the Russian, we can grasp his justification of the 
special mission of Russia in Europe. Just because it has experi- 
enced the Underground in its harshest form so long, Russia is 
purged of more of its dross than the West; its capability for ideal 
selflessness and service, the Myshkin pole of its nature, becomes 
dominant. Russia becomes capable of enduring the most tremen- 
dous suffering and therefore acquires an understanding of human 
nature which is not vouchsafed to the happier. Thus the Under- 
ground idea leads to Dostoyevsky’s last declaration: the theory 
that Russia will ‘‘utter the new word,’’ that she has conscience 
enough for all suffering humanity and will take its guilt upon her- 
self. The theme of the Pushkin speech, that Russia is preéminently 


37 Notes, X, 93. 
38 Brothers Karamazov, I, 756-7. 
39 Notes, X, 54. 
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fitted to lead the world into a universal brotherhood under Chris- 
tian anarchism and that this is Russia’s spiritual gift to ‘‘omni- 
humanity,’’ is thus closely related to Dostoyevsky’s basic symbol: 


And in the course of time I believe that we—not we, of course, but our 
children to come—will all without exception understand that to be a true 
Russian does indeed mean to aspire finally to reconcile the contradictions 
of Europe, to show the end of European yearning in our Russian soul, omni- 
human and all-uniting, to include within our soul by brotherly love all our 
brethren, and at last, it may be, to pronounce the final Word of the great 
general harmony, of the final brotherly communion of all nations in accord- 
ance with the law of the gospel of Christ !*° 


But the Underground out of which Dostoyevsky sees Russia 
leading the rest of Europe into freedom is the Underground in a 
broader sense. This we may call its historical and political sig- 
nificance. On the second plane of interpretation, the underground- 
ling is the man of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
emerging from a culture that has lasted three centuries. What 
Dostoyevsky predicts is simply the collapse of the rationalistic-sci- 
entific-economic culture which has characterized Western Europe 
since the beginning of capitalism and the Reformation, and which 
reached its climax in the industrial revolution and the Enlighten- 
ment. It is this culture, with its view of human nature as ‘‘eco- 
nomic man’’ and as governed by reason, with its emphasis on money 
as the basis of human relations, with its attempt to build society on 
‘‘enlightened self-interest’’ without love for God, that has, accord- 
ing to Dostoyevsky, driven Western man Underground into the 
dreary monotony and cheapness of a life which is essentially com- 
merce. From it has proceeded a growing boredom of man with 
himself, a deepening sense of the estrangement of man from man 
(due to his estrangement from God), a progressive deterioration 
of the arts, and a profound and growing pessimism. Man has be- 
come more uniform, commonplace, submerged in a mass, undistin- 
guished, hopeless. Dostoyevsky, had he lived, would have felt that 
his symbol has become literai in the pale undergroundlings riding 
through the earth daily in their steel subway tubes, and now crowd- 
ing in their bomb-proof shelters. 

The most important characteristic of modern civilization is the 


«9 From the speech on Pushkin in Pages from the Journal of an Author, trans- 
lated by S. Koteliansky and J. Middleton Murry, Dublin, 1916, p. 67. 
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basing of social unity on self-interest—whether in the social con- 
tract or Benthamite forms—combined with the justification of 
means by ends. Taken together these imply that one man who 
knows what is ‘‘good’’ for another may have the right to impose 
it upon him, and moreover may expect that when the other becomes 
‘‘enlightened’’ he will regard the imposition as just. This prin- 
ciple underlies most modern forms of the state, and Dostoyevsky 
rejects it wholly by setting up his ideal of absolute freedom as the 
only real ‘‘interest’’ of man. The justification of corrective and 
repressive political institutions on the analogy of surgery and 
medicine is wholly fallacious, because 

The fact is, gentlemen, it seems there must really exist something that is 
dearer to almost every man than his greatest advantage, or (not to be illog- 
ical) there is a most advantageous advantage . . . which is more important 
and more advantageous than all other advantages, for the sake of which a 
man if necessary is ready to act in opposition to all laws; that is, in opposi- 
tion to reason, honour, peace, prosperity.** 


As a political animal man exhibits one primary trait: a need of 
absolute freedom; this is shown in the undergroundling’s revolt 
even at the early stages, when he does things solely to show himself 
and others that he is free to do what he likes, and the more absurd 
these things are, the more clearly he exhibits his freedom. If he 
is compelled to do that which he is told is good for him, he would 
rather do what his reason tells him is bad for him, just to demon- 
strate his freedom in choosing. This is the great fact of human 
nature which Dostoyevsky believes rationalism has overlooked, and 
it is one that undermines the claim of all defenders of the humani- 
tarian state that the state creates peace and security. 

What matters is, that this advantage is remarkable from the very fact 
that it breaks down all our classifications, and continually shatters every 
system constructed by lovers of mankind for the benefit of mankind. In 
fact, it upsets everything.*” 

The philosophy which has guided the modern world has forgotten 
that it is not the nature of man to endure a society built on the fatal 
finality of ‘‘twice two is four’’ with its rigid scale of values to which 
all men should conform. In his cumulative Underground impa- 
tience with the synthetic and inhuman political ideal of perfect 


*! Notes, X, 66. 
*2 Loc. cit. 
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order and undisturbed comfort—the ideals of the ant and the cow— 
modern man is ready to ‘‘kick over the whole show and scatter 
rationalism to the winds.’’** 

The undergroundling has come to detest above all things that 
cynical philosophy which holds that man is shrewd enough to see in 
all matters which side his bread is buttered on and to act accord- 
ingly. And the violence of the undergroundling’s rejection of that 
philosophy will be in the measure of the self-disgust which he has 
felt in the past when he half-believed that that was his own nature. 

Shower upon him every earthly blessing, drown him in a sea of happiness 

. give him economic prosperity, such that he should have nothing else 
to do but sleep, eat cakes and busy himself with the continuation of his 
species, and even then out of sheer ingratitude, sheer spite, man would play 
you some nasty trick. He would even risk his cakes and would deliberately 
desire the most fatal rubbish, the utmost economic absurdity, simply to 
introduce into all this positive good sense his fatal fantastic element.** 


Rationalism’s idealization of common sense and comfort is closely 
bound up with its overvaluation of science as the final measure 
of all truth and goodness, a measure that destroys the divine and 
necessary ground of values and leads to the maxim, ‘‘everything 
is lawful.’ In his revolt, the undergroundling must start with 
the violence this maxim permits and carry it to the end, then sweep 
away the claims of all abstract and mathematical sentences to 
express final truth, with Verhovensky’s ‘‘Down with culture. 
We’ve had enough science.’** In its moral relativism science 
leads to ‘‘the solution of the fist,’’*’ and this will be turned against 
it in the end. 

In the last analysis, modern culture is ‘‘bread and circuses,”’ 
maintained by an apparatus of logic which serves to convince man 
that he wants and needs nothing else: that these express his highest 
aspirations and measure his profoundest conception of justice in 
the relations between men. But, ‘‘Tell me,’’ cries Dolgoruky,“ 


Tell me, how do you prove to me that you’ll make things better? How 
will you deal with my individual protest in your barracks? I have wanted 


*5 Tbid., 69. 

** Tbid., 73. 

*5 Brothers Karamazov, I, 640. 
#6 Thid., 391. 

*? Tbid., 233. 
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to meet you, gentlemen, for ever so long. You will have barracks, com- 
munistic homes, stricte nécessaire, atheism and communistic wives without 
children—that’s your idea. I know all about it. And for all this, for this 
little part of mediocre advantage which your rational system guarantees 
me, for a bit of bread and a warm corner you take away all my personal 
liberty ! 

Forced to choose between these things, the undergroundling will 
reject the bread and warmth (with their attendant laws and jails) 
in favor of freedom. Bread he will seek if he can have it without 
compromise, but freedom he will have at all costs. 

In such terms Dostoyevsky characterizes the ‘‘ Kuclidian’’ cul- 
ture of the modern world, and in such terms does he describe the 
coming revolt against this culture, a nihilistic revolt of Under- 
ground Calibans with a hoe who will do the most senseless and 
vindictive things in order to prove their freedom. They will smash 
the symbols of their rationalistic inheritance, substitute myths and 
activist propaganda for absolute truth, hate the ideal of reason 
and extol the will and the passion and the blood of man. This is 
Dostoyevsky’s prophecy of revolution in politics, in art, in philoso- 
phy: a desperate heroism that will for a time take the place of 
hedonism. The whole picture may be pieced together from Ver- 
hovensky’s drunken speeches : 

Do you know how many we shall catch by little, ready-made ideas? .. . 
But one or two generations of vice are essential now; monstrous, abject vice 
by which a man is transformed into a loathsome, cruel, egoistic reptile. 
That’s what we need !*° 


The undergroundling must revel in horror and ‘‘laceration’’ before 
his escape is complete. 


We will proclaim destruction. . . . Why is it, why is it, that idea has 
such a fascination? But we must have a little exercise; we must. We'll set 
fires going. . . . We’ll set legends going. . . .*° 


But what then ?—after those ‘‘one or two generations’’? What 
is true in the personal Odyssey is true here as well—the end of the 
first metamorphosis is either the second or the third; the achieve- 
ment of freedom ends either in the setting up of the Man-god or in 
the rediscovery of the God-become-man. The nihilists will help 
man to break out, and then, after the break is made, after their 
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‘*exercise,’’ they will start to mould the state all over again, and 
place man once more Underground. Kirillov rhapsodizes to the 
writer of The Possessed: ‘Then there will be a new life, a new man; 
everything will be new. . . . Then they will divide history into two 
parts: from the gorilla to the annihilation of God, and from the 
annihilation of God to ...’’ ‘*To the gorilla?’ That is just 
the point : the undergroundling cannot remain always in revolt, and 
his freedom (it is mere license, for he has found no better) cannot 
preserve and enlarge itself without becoming attached to a loving 
choice of the good. The revolutionary finds himself in the dilemma 
of success because he cannot stop there. If he is a rationalist he 
will begin to construct another state by force, on the principle of 
enlightened self-interest or general ignorance, tell men to love one 
another without loving God, and the cycle begins all over again. 
For there will be other revolts and other Undergrounds until men 
become fully aware of the only alternative. ‘‘Once in thirty years 
Shigalov would let them have a shock and they would all suddenly 
begin eating one another up, to a certain point, simply as a pre- 
caution against boredom.’’* This is the meaning of Dostoyevsky’s 
short story, The Dream of a Ridiculous Man, and of the nightmare 
of Raskolnikov at the end of Crime and Punishment: both are 
visions of a world gone mad because men try to cling together out 
of pure reason alone.” 

The state in its second metamorphosis reverts to the Under- 
ground again: this is Dostoyevsky’s historical preview of totali- 
tarian revolution, which, being the Undergroundling’s work, must 
come first in Russia. This is also an interpretation of all history 
as the pulse of unsuccessful struggles for freedom. The alterna- 
tive to Shigalovism is the third metamorphosis: the wisdom of 
Father Zossima. Love of man without God is destructive, says 
Dostoyevsky over and over again: only through the higher love 
can it bring salvation. 

Lunatics! Vain creatures! They don’t believe in God, they don’t be- 
lieve in Christ! Why, you are so eaten up with pride and vanity that you'll 
end by eating up one another, that’s what I prophesy. Isn’t that topsy- 
turvydom, isn’t it chaos, isn’t it infamy !** 

51 Jbid., 105. 
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Lisaveta Prokofievna’s words are echoed by one of the ‘‘lunatics,’’ 
Verhovensky,® and by Dmitri Karamazov as well. The only 
revolution that can be final is that which rejects the whole idea of 
rational egoism and the idea that the end justifies the means. When 
the state is destroyed, voluntary love must take its place as the only 
just bond of human codperation. If rationalism could finally dis- 
appear, ‘‘the lady and the slave that were would dissolve like mist 
before the sun, and quite new people would appear, in quite new 
relations with one another, relations that had never been heard of 
before.’”’ This is Christian anarchism, or, to use Father Zos- 
sima’s words, the transformation of State into Church, the King- 
dom of God on earth, which is ‘‘ordained to come to pass!’”* It is 
the disappearance of government, of authority, of force, and the 
substitution for these of a society of free men working together as 
brothers, driven by nothing except their love for each other. This 
is the spirit of Myshkin, and it is ‘‘the dream in Alyosha’s heart.’’* 

On its third plane, the ‘‘ Underground’’ applies to all of human- 
ity, to men of all places and times; and it is in its ability to stand 
as a symbol of all earthly pilgrims that the Underground takes on 
its profoundest meaning in Dostoyevsky’s mind and work. For 
the Underground is a vision of human bondage, the bondage of the 
will to reason, to force, or to organic need. There are two other 
aspects of rationalism which Dostoyevsky takes as fundamentally 
erroneous views of man: the priority of reason over will, and the 
determination of human acts by reason. The denials of these two 
points constitute the psychological and philosophical significance 
respectively of the Underground. 

Dostoyevsky’s great psychological theory of human nature is 
that any form of frustration of its complete spiritual independence 
always results in some corresponding form of aggression, to put 
the theory in its abstract form. The will is primary in man, and 
it demands freedom and individuality to the last degree. It may 
secure these by being wilfully destructive, it may take on a cunning 
plan to circumvent its obstacle, it may go mad and refuse to believe 
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56 Brothers Karamazov, I, 639. 
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it is frustrated, or it may end by slaying itself. The originality of 
Dostoyevsky’s contribution to psychology was twofold. First, he 
showed with great subtlety and insight that it is not only obvious 
biological frustration which causes the undergroundling’s revolt; 
spiritual or intellectual frustrations of which he may not even be 
clearly aware, and which he may not appear to resent, may play 
havoc with his will. Secondly, Dostoyevsky studied and exhibited 
in detail many of the strange forms of sadism, masochism, schizoid 
tendencies, and paranoias which may be caused by the Under- 
ground. The idea that man has within him this will to absolute 
freedom may be considered as a psychological hypothesis, like 
Nietzsche’s ‘‘ Will to Power’’ or Freud’s ‘‘libido,’’ to explain the 
phenomena of human madness. And Dostoyevsky’s anarchist 
political philosophy may be considered as a kind of psychiatric 
prescription for the cure of all psychological disease. 

The primacy of will over reason is the key to the meaning of 
_the dual natire-ef+he-mmritraroundling, who in the process -of 
raxalf discovers that his soul is the battle-ground of two positive 
exces, good and evil will. The moment he seeks Treedom, he 
knows that part of Mmsttf desires evil, he becomes possessed of 
Ivan’s ‘‘little demon.’’ Velchaninov is perplexed by the ‘‘double 
nature of his feelings ;’”*° Dmitri has his ‘‘two natures’’; Versilov 
his ‘‘other self.’’ The undergroundling feels that, in the act of 
revolt, he has created a new ego, a negative little beast within who 
mocks at everything, has shocking ideas, is malicious and venge- 
ful—and this little beast is part of himself, just as much as is his 
desire for the good. The idea of the ‘‘double’’ plays a part in 
most of the novels, when the undergroundling to his horror sud- 
denly recognizes in another the logical implications of his own 
ideas, the embodiment of his own evil unmixed with his good. To 
Raskolnikov, Svidrigailov is a continual reproach, for the latter 
admires him for that of which he is most ashamed. That is why 
he feels profoundly perturbed when Svidrigailov reminds him 
many times, ‘‘Didn’t I say that there was something in common 
between us?’ Ivan Karamazov’s great sin comes from creating 
in Smerdyakov the evil will to do the deed; his intellectual justifi- 
cation of it becomes in the latter the will to perform it. Shatov is 
the ‘‘double’’ of Stavrogin, but his tragedy is more complicated 
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because he is essentially a loving nature and a sensitive man. Sha- 
tov accepts his death, Smerdyakov and Svidrigailov kill themselves, 
because they are only shadows, and the meaning goes out of their 
lives in the moment when the men of whom they are shadows show 
signs of turning from the ‘‘idea’’ which they have maintained. In 
the original story, The Double, Golyadkin, haunted, teased, and in- 
sulted by his exact duplicate who comes to call upon him and stays 
on, fears but respects his ‘‘other,’’ and is himself finally driven 
mad by him, after he does the only impulsive and indecorous thing 
of his Underground life. 

This dual nature of man—in whom, says Dostoyevsky, there is 
no peace even in the depths of his soul—is bound up with the whole 
conception of the Underground. The manifestation of it in be- 
havior is summed up in this description of the criminal :* 


He lives quietly and peacefully and puts up with a hard life. He may 
be a peasant, a house-serf, a soldier or a workman. Suddenly something in 
him seems to snap; his patience gives way and he sticks a knife into his 
enemy and oppressor. Then the strangeness begins: the man gets out of all 
bonds for atime. The first man he murdered was his oppressor, his enemy ; 
that is criminal but comprehensible; in that case, there was a motive. But 
later on he murders not enemies but anyone he comes upon, murders for 
amusement, for an insulting word, for a look, to make a round number, or 
simply ‘‘out of my way, don’t cross my path, I am coming!’’ The man is, 
as it were, drunk, in delirium. It is as though, having once overstepped the 
sacred limit, he begins to revel in the fact that nothing is sacred to him; 
as though he had an itching to defy all law and authority at once, and to 
enjoy the most unbridled and unbounded liberty, to enjoy the thrill of 
horror which he cannot help feeling at himself. He knows, too, that a ter- 
rible punishment is awaiting him. All this perhaps is akin to the sensation 
with which a man gazes down from a high tower into the depths below his 
feet till at last it would be a relief to throw himself headlong—anything to 
put an end to it quickly. And this happens even to the most peaceable and 
till then inconspicuous people. Some of these people positively play a part 
to themselves in this delirium. The more down-trodden such a man has been 
before, the more he itches now to cut a dash, to strike terror into people. He 
enjoys their terror and likes even the repulsion he arouses in others. 


For Dostoyevsky this psychological will to freedom is the same 
as metaphysical freedom of the will. Man possesses an undeter- 
mined faculty for categorical choice, spontaneous in action, fully 
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independent in deciding between good and evil. The philosophical 
rejection of determinism is his answer to the rationalistic formula 
that ‘‘virtue equals knowledge,’’ the theory that each chooses what 
seems best to him. It follows from this theory that all choices are 
determined by reason, and that if each man knows what really is 
best he will choose it and become a good man—by reason alone. 
To Dostoyevsky morality is not summed up in intellectual know- 
ledge of causal facts, and the most profound error of rationalism 
is this identification of the good with the true. It is one of the 
deepest intentions of his picture of the Underground to refute this 
thesis of rationalism through a study of human nature, which 
reveals to him the presence in man of a will which can deliberately 
choose against its ‘‘ best interests,’’ against the dictates of reason. 
There is in man a profound necessity to feel responsible for all 
actions to the full extent of their holiness or sinfulness. 

This belief is the foundation of Dostoyevsky’s metaphysics: 
from it the rest of his system flows, and the consequences are origi- 
nal. For Dostoyevsky does not hold that this faculty of free choice 
lies in any transcendental realm which is innately different from 
man’s psychological being: it is always capable of being placed in 
political, economic, or intellectual bondage. That is, one may 
attach a punishment to certain choices which are assumed to be 
bad for everyone, and thereby limit man’s choice through fear. Or 
one may persuade men to act in certain ways by tempting them with 
food or drink. Or one may influence them by cold-blooded argu- 
ments of reason. When the pressure of any of these forces is 
applied to the will, it enters into the condition of the Underground. 
But that Underground becomes hateful to a man in the moment 
one seeks to convince him that it is his ultimate destiny always to 
be led or driven by force, by motives of self-preservation, or by 
logic. He finds the Underground insufferable, and breaks out. At 
this point he rediscovers his endowment of freedom and starts on a 
search for a true way of life which will keep it intact. This search 
is the history of mankind. He finds freedom for a time, then loses 
it; for a while he feels himself a man, then he becomes once more a 
nonentity, a part of nature, a cog in a machine. 


It is just his fantastic dreams, his vulgar folly that he will desire to 
retain, simply in order to prove to himself—as though that were so neces- 
sary—that men still are men and not the keys of a piano, which the laws 
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of nature threaten to control so completely that soon one will be able to 
desire nothing but by the calendar. And that is not all: even if man really 
were nothing but a piano-key, even if this were proved to him by natural 
science and mathematics, even then he would not become reasonable, but 
would purposely do something perverse out of simple ingratitude, simply 
to gain his point. . . . You will scream at me (that is, if you condescend 
to do so) that no one is touching my free will, that all they are concerned 
with is that my will should of itself, of its own free will, coincide with my 
own normal interests, with the laws of nature and arithmetic. Good 
Heavens, gentlemen, what sort of free will is left when we come to tabula- 
tion and arithmetic, when it will all be a case of twice two makes four. 
Twice two makes four without my will. As if free will meant that !** 


The development of Dostoyevsky’s philosophy begins with the 
metaphor of the ‘‘Underground”’ (the key to the understanding 
of all his work), and reaches its final form in the ‘‘ Legend of the 
Grand Inquisitor’’ (the crown of his work). Only in the light of 
this metaphor can one interpret the philosophy of malice put forth 
in his third book and see its essential connection with the philoso- 
phy of love which is fully expressed in his last. There is much 
more in Ivan Karamazov’s ‘‘poem’’ than need be brought out here, 
but the heart of it is the statement of man’s freedom which emerges 
from the dramatic contrast between the Christ-view and the In- 
quisitor-view (that expressed for Dostoyevsky equally by Catholi- 
cigm,-sogialism, and_nihilism) of man. Christ, says Dostoyevsky; 

saw this truth about man and came to bid him cherish and preserve 

this freedom of will despite all the suffering and peril its preserva- 
tio Gntails. This teaching of Christ is symbolized in his rejection 
ofthe three temptations-of-the-devil. ~ Christ refused to save men 
(for their own comfort, or goodness, or love of God) either by choos- 
ing authority over the ‘‘kingdoms of the earth,’’ or by giving them 
‘*bread,’’ or by performing miracles and convincing them by reason 
that he was right. ‘‘For in those three questions the whole sub- 
sequent history of mankind is, as it were, brought together into one 
whole, and foretold, and in them are united all the unsolved histori- 
cal contradictions of human nature.’ 

Both Christ and the Inquisitor agree that ‘‘man was created a 
rebel,’’** but whereas the former will have him give up his rebellion 

63 Notes, X, 73-4. 

64 Brothers Karamazov, I, 265-6. 

8 Thid., 265. 
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only by his own free will, the latter will force him or buy him or 
reason him out of it. This attitude of Dostoyevsky’s offers the 
real explanation of the réles of Alyosha and Myshkin in their re- 
spective stories, of their utter inability to influence in any way the 
people about them or to prevent the tragedies they so clearly and 
pityingly foresee. /The truth is that it is essential to the conception 
of these good men that they should inflyence other men only by love 
and the example of their own personal lives; they will not choose 
fo | prev ent even murder or by either threats, guile, or reasonable argu- 
ment. ‘Nothing has been more insupportable for a man and a 
human society than freedom,’’ says the devil in tempting Christ, 
and he implies that it must be taken from man for his own good. 
The gospel of the Inquisitor is that ‘‘man prefers peace, and even 
death, to freedom of choice in the knowledge of good and evil,’’” 
which is dreadful knowledge; he cannot live under ‘‘the fearful 
burden of free choice,’’* for he is destroyed by ‘‘such terrible 
gifts.’ And so the Inquisitor, bringing in his train all lawful 
human powers and systems of education, has undertaken to ‘‘cor- 
rect’’ the work of Christ,” and remove from man the freedom which 
is his unique dignity to possess. This, says Dostoyevsky, can never 
be done, for the gospel of Christ is that even though men may be 
\‘‘feeble, unruly, incomplete, empirical creatures, created in jest,’’” 
they will always crave from the bottom of their souls to be free, to 
be capable of sin, to take the risk of being wrong, to suffer for their 
errors, to possess conscience. The Inquisitor’s view is, ‘for Dos- 
toyevsky, the most fundamental travesty on human nature; at bot- 
tom men want that ‘‘most advantageous advantage’ without which 
all other values are futile. This, then, is Dostoyevsky’s chal- 
lenge : that until the religious philosophy which recognizes this need 
becomes spread aver the earth, and the creeds which deny it vanish 
of thelr own falsity, and men live together in a. society which re Tecog- 
nizes only love as the basis of human coéperation, there will still be 
undergroundlings, for there will still be Undergrounds. 

Yale University. 

86 Thid., 266. 

®? Thid., 268. 

68 Thid., 269. 

6° Tbid., 271. 


7° Tbid., 274. 
"1 Tbid., 276. 








THE CONCEPT OF ‘“‘USURY’”’ 
THE HISTORY OF AN IDEA 


By Cart F. Taruscu 


Western Civilization may be regarded as a congeries of ideas 
developing during the course of some two and a half millennia. One 
of these ideas, the concept of ‘‘usury,’’ has threaded its way among 
the other ideological strands for almost the entire period. It is the 
purpose of this paper to outline the historical development of the 
concept, and to indicate its successive connotations and their social 
and ethical significance. 

The earliest roots’ of the concept are found in the Old Testa- 
ment and in Aristotle. These fairly distinct concepts were then 
merged and confused in the doctrine of the medieval Church, with- 
out much influence from a third root, the Roman Law. From the 
two strands constituting the medieval doctrine, there separated out 
the Jesuit and Protestant apologetics and the civil- and common- 
law doctrines ; all of which culminated in the triumph of the laissez 
faire economics of Bentham, Turgot, and Adam Smith. 


The Hebraic Conception 


The Hebraic conceptions of usury have been garbled by the lift- 
ing of phrases from their contexts and by relying too exclusively 
on the English and German translations, which employ a single 
word for two Hebraic terms which had fairly- distinct connota- 
tions.2 The passage in Exodus, xxii, 25, reads: 


If thou lend money to any of my people that is poor by thee, thou shalt 
not be to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon him usury. 


This passage follows a reference to afflictions of widows and 
orphans, and is in turn followed by the requirement that the neigh- 


1 See Marshall, Alfred, Principles of Economics (8th Ed., London, 1920), 584, 
for the practice and beliefs of primitive peoples. For Babylonia, see Schaeffer, 
Henry, The Social Legislation of the Primitive Semites (New Haven, 1915), 116- 
122. 

2 See Dembitz, Lewis N., article on “Usury,” Jewish Encyclopedia (1906), XII, 
388, for the distinction between loans for consumption and those for productive 
purposes. 
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bor’s raiment given as pledge must be returned by sundown if he 
need it; so also with taking a millstone as pledge, in Deuteronomy, 
xxiv, 6. The passage and its context strike the essential charac- 
teristic of the Hebraic conception; the reprehensibility of usury 
was determined by the condition of the person to whom the loan 
was made. 

Deuteronomy, xxiii, 19 and 20, states: 


Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother; usury of money, usury of 
victuals, usury of any thing that is lent upon usury. Unto a stranger thou 
mayest lend upon usury; but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon 


usury.°® 


This distinction between ‘‘brother’’ (which might also refer to 
‘*friend’’) and ‘‘stranger’’ (which might refer to one with whom 
business of a commercial character was transacted) extended to 
the periodic ‘‘release’’ from debtor obligations, described in 
Deuteronomy, xv, 3. And not only was this distinction in keeping 
with traditional Jewish racial solidarity and exclusiveness—the 
whole of the preceding part of the chapter being given over to a 
definition of ‘‘cleanliness’’ and acceptability in the ‘‘congregation 
of the Lord’’—but it is probable that the ‘‘stranger’’ as a rule was 
a foreign trader, and that lending money for commercial purposes 
of this sort was held to justify interest charges. This is implied 
in Deuteronomy, xxviii, 12: 


And thou shalt lend unto many nations, and thou shalt not borrow. 


In Leviticus, xxv, 35-37, where the distinction between brother and 
stranger breaks down, the need of the debtor is still emphasized: 


And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee; then thou 
shalt relieve him, yea, though* he be a stranger, or a sojourner ; that he may 
live with thee. Take thou no usury of him, or increase ;*> but fear thy God, 


8 Dembitz, ibid., 390, states that the form of the verb here implies that bor- 
rower and lender are equally guilty. This is also the view of Aquinas, Summa 
Theologica, II a II ae, q. 78. 

*In an early (1693) “Luther” Bible, this passage reads “then thou shalt relieve 
him as if (als ob) he were a stranger . . . ,” thus changing the meaning completely 
and conforming more closely with the passages already cited. 

5 Here the Hebrew word “marbit” or “tarbit,” later “ribbit,” denotes gain, on 
the debtor’s side, by virtue of an increase in the price level, which increase the credi- 
tor demands; this resulted in a rabbinical prohibition of future dealings.—Dembitz, 
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that thy brother may live with thee. Thou shalt not give him thy money 
upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals for increase. 


Usury is mentioned elsewhere in the Old Testament,® but with- 
out sufficient context to determine whether all interest was forbid- 
den, or merely usury as defined above; although the context of the 
passage from Nehemiah clearly indicates that it was a time of great 
misery and depression and emphasizes the prominence of the needy 
borrower. The Talmud,’ commenting on the passages from 
Ezekiel and Leviticus, compares the lender on interest with the 
shedder of blood. The parable of the talents* is one of the few 
possible references to the subject in the New Testament, and this 
would bear out by implication the restricted sense in which usury 

ras condemned. The passage from Luke, vi, 35, was early mis- 
translated in the Vulgate; the original passage is innocuous. 

The issue is raised in Wilson’s treatise (1572), where ‘‘the 
Preacher’’ holds to the absolute conception; ‘‘for not onely 
bytynge usury [the Hebrew ‘nashech’], but all usury is against 
charitie—even a penny upon a 100 li [pounds].’’ ‘‘The Lawyer’”’ 
declares, however, ‘‘ Not all they that receive money are usurers— 
but they that are byters and oppressors of their neyghbours with 
extreme and unmerciful gayne.’” He points out that the word 
‘‘usury’’ is a translation of the Hebrew ‘‘nashech,’’ or ‘‘neshek,’’ 
a biting or gnawing, and that ‘‘nashech’’ in the Tigurnine transla- 
tion was rendered, non inferes morsum”™ fratri tuo; and in other 
translations, non feneraberis™ fratri tuo. In 1693, a ‘‘Luther’’ 


op. cit. The Vulgate passage from Leviticus uses the terms “usura,” “amplius” 
and “superabundantia”; “increase” in this sense was implied in the Greek term 
jmwodcas, which meant “a return of the whole and a half in kind.”—Laod. Code, 
Canon 4, also Theod. Code, Liber ii, Tit. 33. So also the Arabic riba, prohibited 
in the Koran.—Schaeffer, op. cit., 122-127. 

® Nehemiah, v, 7; Psalms, xv, 5; Proverbs, xxviii, 8; Ezekiel, xviii, 8 and 13, 
and xxii, 12; Isaiah, xxiv, 2; Jeremiah, xv, 10. Except for the passages noted in 
footnotes 3 and 5 above, and in the two following cases, the Vulgate used the term 
“usura” alone. In Proverbs, the terms were “usura” and “fenus”; Ezekiel, xxii, 
12, “usura” and “superabundantia.” 

7 Dembitz, op. cit., referring to the Talmud, B.M. 616. 

8 Luke, xix, 12-27, especially 23. 

® Wilson, Thomas, A Discourse Upon Usury (1572), ed. by Tawney, R. H. 
(London, 1925), 258 and 208, respectively. 

10 This is the Latin equivalent for “biting” usury.—White and Riddle, Latin- 
English Dictionary (1880). 
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Bible was using the term ‘‘Wucher’’ indifferently in all of the 
passages referred to above. But the distinctions of the context 
seem fairly clear in establishing the unique character of the 
Hebrew idea. This characteristic was emphasized, as late as the 
latter part of the 18th Century, when Bentham wrote to Adam 
Smith (Letter IV) that there are four classes of persons for whom 
usury laws are designed; the prodigal, the indigent, the rashly 
enterprising and the simple. Whatever interpretation be put on 
Bentham’s attitude—whether, e.g., he was being facetious or not 
—his remark indicates that ‘‘usury’’ had a meaning which was 
concerned largely with the status of the borrower. And it was 
this meaning which was stressed in the Hebraic prohibitions. 


The Aristotelian View 


Aristotle’s conception of ‘‘usury’’ was of a wholly different 
sort. In his Ethics he does refer to the practice condemned in the 
Old Testament, namely, taking extortionate interest from needy 
borrowers; he emphasized, however, the meanness of the act: 


Illiberal or degraded occupations are: keepers of brothels and the like, and 
usurers who lend small sums of money at extortionate rates of interest. If 
people take large sums from improper sources or of an improper kind, we 
do not call them illiberal. We do not speak thus of despots when they sack 
cities and plunder temples; we rather speak of them as wicked, impious and 
unjust. But cardsharpers, stealers of clothing of bathers and robbers are 
illiberal people, as making gains by sordid or disgraceful means.” 


But Aristotle’s chief objection to interest or usury was based on 
his conception of the ‘‘nature’’ of money, especially the fact that 
it is itself not subject to physical growth. In developing his view, 
Aristotle gives evidence not only of imperfectly understanding the 
function of a relatively new instrument, the coin—in spite of the 
fact that trafficking in money was already almost universally prac- 


11 Fenus is the Latin equivalent for réxos, “the proceeds of capital lent out,” 
implied in the “natural increase” of the soil; later, “gain, profit, advantage.”—Ibid. 
Note that there is no connection between the Greek term réxos and the English use 
of “token” for a coin, which is derived from another root. réxosis the word em- 
ployed in the earlier Canonical prohibitions: Laod. Code, canon IV; Ap. Code, 
eanon XLIV; and Nic. Code, canon XVII; where it appears that 1% per month is 
customary. The Vulgate translation generally uses the term usura for usury, and 
fenus and superabundantia for increase; the canonists substituted sors for usura. 

12 Nicomachean Ethics, Welldon trans., IV, iii. 
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ticed among the Greeks of his day**—but he also held opinions 
regarding trade and commerce which reverted to an earlier barter 
economy which was little current even in his own day. Although 
both Plato and Aristotle ‘‘play a part in determining our concep- 
tion of ancient society all out of proportion to the influence they 
exercised in it,’’’* their influence on subsequent ideas and concepts 
was greater than were actual historic precedents. At least the 
Aristotelian concept of usury was more influential in determining 
medieval thought on the subject than were the preceding centuries 
of a more realistic development in the Roman Law, or of actual 
behavior. 

Money, Aristotle held,” had a nominal value (véucua) and was 
merely representative of the demand for mutual services and ex- 
change which manifested itself largely in simple barter; this nomi- 
nal value could be destroyed and it was not always the same, but 
it did tend to remain more constant than anything else. The chief 
function of money, however, was to provide a unit of commensur- 
ability. Aristotle was not the last person to stumble over the dual 
function of money, exhibited in its intrinsic commodity value and 
its convenience as a medium of exchange; and this definitive con- 
ception of money, in turn, was the basis for his condemnation of 
interest : 

18 See Zimmern, Alfred, The Greek Commonwealth (Oxford, 1924). See also 
Plato, Laws, XI, 918-922. 

14 Radin, Max, The Lawful Pursuit of Gain (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), 38. A 
better statement of the situation is to be found, however, in Schumpeter, Joseph A., 
The Theory of Economic Development (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), 178: “Interest on 
consumptive loans .. . was the most important and best known form in ancient 
times and in the Middle Ages. Interest on productive loans was not wanting, it 
is true; but in classical antiquity it operated in a world which did not philosophize, 
while the world which did philosophize only observed economic things fleetingly and 
only paid attention to the interest which was to be observed in their sphere. And 
also later, the elements of a capitalistic economy which existed were familiar only 
to a circle which was a world in itself and neither pondered nor wrote. The church 
father, the canonist, or the philosopher dependent upon the church and Aristotle— 
all of them only thought of interest on consumptive loans, which made itself notice- 
able within their horizon and indeed in a very unpleasant manner. From their 
contempt for the bleeding of the necessitous and the exploiting of the thoughtless 
or profligate, from their reaction against the pressure exerted by the usurer, arose 
their hostility to charging interest, and this explains the various prohibitions of 
interest.” 

15 Ethics, V, viii. 
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But (of all forms of bad finance) there is none which so well deserves ab- 
horrence as petty usury or interest, because in it it is money itself which 
produces the gain instead of serving the purpose for which it was devised. 
For it was invented simply as a medium of exchange, whereas interest 
multiplies the money itself. Indeed it is to this fact that it owes its name 
(réxos or Offspring), as children bear a likeness to their parents, and 
interest is money born of money. It may be concluded therefore that no 
form of moneymaking does so much violence to Nature as this.*® 


We need not take Aristotle’s philology seriously, but we must 
remember that the Church fathers did; and we shall have occasion 
later to revert to the significance of his reference to ‘‘Nature.’’ 
In the immediately preceding section,” Aristotle had differentiated 
the elementary form of barter, of immediately usable services or 
surplus consumable goods, from the transactions of merchants or 
the vendors of producers’ goods, and had regarded the latter func- 
tions as ‘‘unnatural’’ and therefore the less justifiable. It is easy 
to see from this that the conception of credit as a business instru- 
ment was beyond his comprehension. And this same elementary 
point of view persisted in Church doctrine long after bills of ex- 
change and credit had implemented commerce in the later Middle 
Ages,"* much as had coinage in the days of the Ancient Greeks. It 
simply took time and experience for current ideologies to catch up 
with some of these new instruments. 


The Medieval Doctrine 


These two sources of the concept of ‘‘usury’’ were combined 
and confused in the doctrines of the Church Fathers and School- 
men. In the main, the absolute meaning of the concept was taken 
over by them without qualification, and a new factor, the time ele- 
ment, was introduced. The three lines of argument employed by 
the Church Fathers were, therefore, the scriptural prohibitions, the 
Pagan writers” and legislators, conspicuously the Roman, and the 
argument, following Aristotle, based on the ‘‘nature of the case.’’ 

16 Politics, I, x. See also Plato’s Laws, XI, 915-917. Note especially the use 
of the term réxos, which later was translated into fenus in the canonical prohibitions. 

17 Politics, I, ix. 

18 Thus, in 1277, Philippe of France arrested a number of Italian bankers and 
merchants for “usury”; they were using banques de prét et de change, which 
among other things had introduced an incredible velocity of cireulation.—Cibrario, 
Louis, Economie Politique du Moyen Age (Paris, 1859), II, 258. 

1° Cato and Cicero were cited by Ambrose, De Tobia (Opera, 1781). Cicero, 
De Officiis (Paris, 1796), ii, 25; i, 42, comments on Cato’s views and makes much 
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Aquinas followed closely Aristotle’s argument of the natural 
‘‘barrenness’’ of money; a doctrine which was ignored by other 
Schoolmen who were probably better philologists, for they saw 
that both réxos and fenus implied productivity. Their argument 
‘‘on the nature of the case’’ followed rather Pliny’s Natural His- 
tory and was directed against an ‘‘unnatural’’ rapidity of breed- 
ing.’ It is on this point especially that Church doctrine conflicted 
with later laissez faire economists,** who held that high interest 
rates carried their own corrective reactions. Like Aristotle’s, the 
canonical objections to interest were linked with those directed 
against trade, especially by Ambrose; an association, however, 
which Aquinas did not make.** Where the exceptions to the uni- 
form regulation of usury, or where the especial prohibitions of it, 
were personal in their character, these were based on the status of 
the lender rather than on that of the borrower: thus, the Synod of 
Elvira® provided especially severe punishments for clerical usu- 
rers, an echo of the Aristotelian view; while Aquinas reflected the 
Hebraic view, but in reverse, by arguing that there should be no 
penalties for usury if practiced by trustees of ‘‘widows and 
orphans.’”* 

The medieval Church singled out the time element as the cri- 
terion of usury. A man might lend money with the understanding 
that he would share both losses and profits with the borrower, but 
he should not expect a certain rate of return, periodically due re- 
gardless of the success or failure of the venture. This is the view 


of the “sordidness” of trade; see also Plutarch, Life of Lucullus, 20; and Tacitus, 
Annals, vi, 16 (Hannover, 1834), especially Ruperti’s notes. 

20Cunningham, William, Christian Opinion on Usury (Edinburgh, 1884). 
This standard work on the subject contains a fairly complete list of references. 
A more extensive list is given by Funk, Franz Xavier, Geschichte der kirchlichen 
Zinsverbotes (Tiibingen, 1876). See especially the Oratio contra feneratores, 727- 
750. 

21 See Bentham’s Letter II to Adam Smith, January 1787. 

22 Summa Theologica, Ila Ilae, q. 77. 

23 Canon ec. 20. See also Maassen, Friedrich, Geschichte der Quellen und der 
Literatur des canonischen Rechts im Abendlande bis zum Ausgange des Mittelalters 
(1870), 913, for the Spanish version of the Nieene canon, XVII, de usurariis clericis, 
Usury was prohibited to bishops especially, Ap. Code, XLIV, réxous aracrav. 

24 Summa, Ila Ilae, q. 78, de Usuris. So also with the Talmudic Law, espe- 
cially as it made an exception of such Jews as were forbidden to own land and had 
to resort to other forms of investment.—Dembitz, op. cit. 
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presented in The Merchant of Venice: Shylock’s behavior was rep- 
rehensible, not merely because the ‘‘bond’’ he demanded was a 
pound of flesh, but also because it was forfeit at a certain time 
regardless of the fact that Antonio’s vessels lay ‘‘wracked on the 
narrow seas.’’ This idea persisted in English legislation and 
statutory law well into the 15th Century. As Gras points out,” 
this doctrine—that all lenders should share the risks of the enter- 
prise—would rule out of modern business capital structures all 
prior claims of first mortgages, bonds or preferred stock, and 
would make every participant in the corporation venture a com- 
mon-stock shareholder. That this idea is not so foreign to modern 
business organization as would at first appear is evidenced by some 
recent business ‘‘reorganizations,’’ which have conserved some of 
the common-stock equities at some expense to the preferred stocks 
or bonds which had prior legal claims. 

But the medieval protest against fixed interest went even 
deeper than this; it was the certain payment of ‘‘pure interest,’’ 
the ‘‘sale of time itself,’’* which was canonically objectionable— 
usura est commodum certum quod propter usum mutuatae rei 
accipitur. Aquinas, who labored hard in order to reconcile church 
doctrine with acceptable practice, pointed out the distinctions be- 
tween profit and interest, and between consumable goods and those 
which were not destroyed by use—though he did confuse money 
with the former because it ‘‘disappeared’’ in exchange !—and he 
admitted the justification of the fenus nauticum where exception- 
ally great risks were involved ;* but Gregory LX condemned even 
this.” 

How little this development had taken cognizance of earlier 
Roman legal experience is indicated by the fact that, although the 
Roman Law as early as 342 B.c. had proscribed money lending for 





25 Gras, N. S. B., “Economie Rationalism in the Late Middle Ages,” Speculum, 
VIII, 3 (July 1933), 307. 

26 Tawney’s Introduction to Wilson, A Discourse Upon Usury, op. cit., 108, 
166. A trivial yet interesting argument against interest based on time was that 
money thereby also worked on Sunday. 

27 Summa, Ila Ilae, q. 78. Maimonides similarly argued for mitigation of the 
Talmudic rigidities. 

28 Decretum (Ine. Harv. 4648), Book V, “De Usuris,” 268, 269. This is the 
Venice edition of 1484 (1494 7) alleged to have been studied by Luther. If the 
allegation is true, considerable light is thrown on Luther’s absolute position on the 
question of usury, in contrast with Calvin’s. 
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profit, money was being freely loaned out by 200 B.c., and the begin- 
ning of the Christian era saw the acceptance of 12% as a maximum 
rate.” Although the Theodosian Code did not favor any ecclesias- 
tical control over pecuniary matters, the Capitularies later—9th 
Century—did and opposed usurious contracts; while the Decretum 
of Gratian gave the extreme definitions—ubi amplium requisitur 
quam quod datur, and si plus quam dedisti expectas accipere—and 
condemned all speculative trading, including the payment of inter- 
est in kind.*° Up to 1000 a.v., the Church never wavered in its 
position. The Codex of Justinian® much more closely approxi- 
mated the Byzantine trading practices and regulations. But the 
Canon Law derived far less of its doctrine of usury from this 
source or from the earlier Roman Law than it did from Aristotle 
and the Old Testament. And the canonical condemnation applied 
primarily to the element of certainty in the requirements of the 
interest payment, especially as this was a function of time. The 
magnitude of the rate, which later came to be the basis of statutory 
prohibitions and which even today arouses psychological reactions 
against ‘‘usury,’’ was not the pertinent canonical objection, which 
applied to any predetermined increment whatsoever in the re- 
quired repayment. 


The Protestant Reformers and the Jesuits 


It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the condoning of 


29 Radin, op. cit.,41. It is tempting to speculate regarding this 12% rate and 
our modern “6%” rate. The law is alleged to have accommodated itself to “prac- 
tical” conditions, whereas the Church didn’t; but what “practical” circumstances 
determined these figures? Probably, the duodecimal system of our calendar, an 
ideological system! Plutarch’s Life of Lucullus gives an interesting historical case 
supporting this point: after the close of the wars against Mithridates, Lucullus 
encountered usurious practices which aroused his catonic ire; he compromised on 
one per cent a month. 

30 Decretum (Inc. Harv. 8401.1; ¢l400?), Secunda Pars, Causa xiiii, q. iii; 
after quoting Psalms xxxvi: “Qui plus quam dederit accipit usuras expetit .. . si 
mutuo dederis pecuniam tuam; a quo plus quam dedisti expectas: non pecuniam 
solam sed aliquid plus quam dedisti: sive illud triticum sit: sive vinum sive oleum: 
sive plus quam dedisti expectas accipere: fenerator es et in hoc improbandus non 
laudandus.” Then, after quoting Jerome: “Quicquid supra datum exigitur usura 
est”; and Ambrose, the Decretum cites the Consilium Agathen: “Qui amplius quam 
debet exigitur: usura accipitur ... verbi gratia.” The prohibition is carried on 
in q. iiii, “laicus vel clericus,” and identifies “fenus” and “usura.” 

51 See Krueger ed. (Berlin, 1884), 171, III, xxxii, “de usuris,” and xxxiii, “de 


nautico fenore.” 
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interest by the Protestant Reformers led Bossuet to taunt Calvin 
with the charge that ‘‘usury was the brat of heresy.’’ But this 
charge is in need of serious qualifications. Luther, for example, 
agreed fully with the canonical condemnations of usury. And Cal- 
vin was far more in agreement with the Catholic Church than he 
was with Luther on the underlying assumption that religion or 
theology should be concerned with economic affairs. In general, 
however, Calvin went much further than Luther in his breach with 
the Chureh, not so much by formulating new answers to old ques- 
tions as by raising wholly new issues; and this is what he did in 
the case of usury. 

Nowhere in the Jnstitutes* does Calvin deal directly with the 
practise of usury. Among the hundreds of Old Testament pas- 
sages to which he refers, for purposes of exegesis as well as of 
building his systematic theology, not one refers to usury directly. 
In one of his letters, written in 1579,** he deals with the problem 
and there states: ‘‘ Usury must be judged not by a particular pas- 
sage of Scripture, but simply by the rules of equity.’’ Thus he 
reverts to the argument ‘‘on the nature of the case.’’ ‘‘And what 
else is it,’’ he continues in his letter, ‘‘than to treat God like a child, 
when we judge of objects by mere words, and not from their na- 
ture? . . . the importance of the question lies not in words, but in 
the thing itself.’’ As Tawney points out,“ Calvin treated usury 
‘as a particular case of the general problem of social relations of 
a Christian community, which must be solved in the light of exist- 
ing circumstances.’’ It is this breach with the entire Hebraic and 
Aristotelian tradition regarding usury, that characterized his 
opposition to the medieval doctrine. 

The clue to Calvin’s attitude toward usury is to be found, there- 
fore, not in his specific references® to the problem, but rather in 
deductions and implications from his general point of view. 

82 Calvin, John, Institutes of the Christian Religion, 1559. Translated, 1813, 
by John Allen (Philadelphia, 1928). 

88 “De Usuris Responsum,” published in Economie Tracts No. IV: Usury Laws, 
Their Nature, Expediency and Influence (New York, 1881). 

54 Tawney: Introduction to Wilson, op. cit., 119. 

85 Even where, in the Responsum, he does refer to biblical passages, he does 
not include the more pertinent verses. And those to which he does refer, he dis- 
poses of as follows: Deuteronomy xxiii, 19 and 20, as “political”; certain passages 
in Psalms, as “referring to fraud in general”; and Luke vi, 35, as “perverted” in 
the translations (which, as a matter of fact, it was!). 
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Thus, in the last chapter of the Institutes, XX, ‘‘On Civil Govern- 
ment,’’ he quotes Solon with approval, to the effect that ‘‘ All states 
are supported by reward and punishment.’’ And it is not a far 
ery from this principle of political sanctions to the analogical 
apologetic for economic ‘‘stewardship.’’ For, earlier in the Insti- 
tutes** he develops, from Luke, xix, 17-26 (the parable of the tal- 
ents), his idea of remuneration by grace: ‘‘The better the faithful 
have used the former measures of grace, they shall afterward be 
enriched with proportionately greater degrees of it.’’ Calvin as- 
sociates ‘‘righteousness’’ with business success, as an analogue to 
political ‘‘reward’’; and it was this broader sanction of economic 
activity which formed the basis for the more specific condonation 
of usury, at least subsequently by his followers. 

From a practical standpoint, Calvin’s concessions to the prac- 
tise of lending money for interest were understandable. The 
Protestant exiles at Geneva, like the Lombards in England and 
the Jews everywhere, had been forced into transactions which 
Calvin and others had to defend; interest is frequently the sole 
or major source of the foreigner’s livelihood, and some of the mem- 
bers of Calvin’s congregation were of this number.*’ Calvin’s own 
statement, in the Responsum, ‘‘Our situation is a very different 
one in many respects’’ from the Hebrews of the Old Testament, is 
obscure. But the statement could have referred to the émigré 
status of many of his flock, as well as to the differences in their 
civil states or to the more recent industrial developments, which 
are the usual explanations. But here, again, no exact statement 
can be cited to represent Calvin’s attitude on usury, and we cannot 
here develop further his whole revolutionary approach to the prob- 
lems of civil government and economic relations. But it is not to 
be wondered at that subsequent business apologetics singled out, 
from the general context of Calvin’s fundamental and comprehen- 
sive doctrine, certain fragmentary concessions he did make to trade 
practises. For these apologetics eventually did eliminate all of 
his warnings and qualifications, especially his fear of ‘‘ unlicensed 
freedom’’ in the charging of interest, which he specifically ex- 
pressed in the very first sentence of the Responsum. 

36 Book II, Chapter III, op. cit., 274. 

87 Says “The Preacher,” in Wilson, op. cit., 360: “Calvin . . . did somewhat 


enlarge this law . .. to helpe the needye banyshed men then dwelling amongst 
them.” 
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It is unnecessary to elaborate further the thesis, first developed 
by Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch,* that the problem of working 
out the practical implications of Calvin’s theocratic-civil govern- 
ment, together with the bourgeois character of his followers, soon 
forced him into compromises with economic values that in some 
cases resulted in extreme forms of business apologetics, especially 
in exaggerations of the doctrine of ‘‘stewardship.’’ It is easy to 
see their point, however, that Calvin’s views readily led to a justi- 
fication of interest charges. The previously prevailing religious 
-alculations with respect to an immortal spiritual life were in part 
transferred to the anticipation of continuous profits and periodic 
returns in the realizable future; and this commensurable form of 
valuation, by identifying itself with future material personal 
security, provided a sociological and ethical basis for interest 
which questioned the very assumptions upon which the religious 
opposition had rested. 

That the broader Weber-Troeltsch thesis, identifying the ori- 
gin of capitalism with the Protestant Reformation, is subject to 
considerable qualification, however, has been recognized by more 
recent students of the problem.* For example,*’ the ‘‘Puritan 
Spirit’’ was not so much ‘‘begetting’’ capitalism as ‘‘coming to 
terms with it.’’ Although such critics of the Weber-Troeltsch 
theory avoid the fallacy of identifying capitalism with profit tak- 
ing, they are apt to fall into the error of confusing capitalism with 
individualism; a serious danger to their thesis, in view of the fact 
that students of Puritanism*' have stressed its individualistic, 
especially dissenting, character and can make some headway 
thereby in developing further the basic Weber-Troeltsch thesis. 

We are not concerned in this paper, however, with the obvious 
pre-Reformation economic developments**—fairly large-scale bank- 

38 Weber, Max, Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus, Vol. 
I of his Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie (Tiibingen, 1924). Troeltsch, 
Ernst, Die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen, Vol. I of his Gesammelte Schriften 
(Tiibingen, 1912). 

89 See Robertson, H. M., The Rise of Economic Individualism (Cambridge, 
England, 1933). 

*° Tbid., Preface. 

*! See, e.g., Hall, T. C., The Religious Background of American Culture (Bos- 
ton, 1930). See also the works of Rufus Jones. 

*2 Ashley, W. J., Introduction to English Economic History and Theory, 4th 
Ed. (London and New York, 1925), points out, II, 395 ff., that the medieval doctrine 
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ing, the granting of monopolies in invaded territories in exchange 
for loans to prosecute wars of conquest, the use of bills of exchange, 
double-entry bookkeeping, and the economic activities of the 
Church itself—that presaged the capitalistic system, even if they 
did not constitute capitalism in the modern sense. We are con- 
cerned with the growth of pre-Reformation doctrines regarding 
vapitalism, in so far as they were bound up with the problem of 
interest rates. And one of the most important of these develop- 
ments can be found in the principles underlying Jesuit casuistry.** 
Robertson“ cites the Jesuit attitude toward bankruptcy, bi-metallic 
currency, professional money lending, laissez faire in trade, and 
specific condonations of usury and interest, among other economic 
activities, to show that Jesuit doctrine, as well as practice, had kept 
pace with many of the at least latent factors of a subsequently full- 
fledged capitalism. As Robertson concludes: 


The argument that Calvinism [alone] relaxed the discipline of the Christian 
in his conduct of commercial affairs is untrue. Jesuitry relaxed this dis- 
cipline more than any other branch of religion. But this was not because 
Jesuitry was particularly favorable to the encouragement of the capitalistic 
spirit. It was because Jesuits were, as the most prominent casuists and con- 
fessors, most in contact with the lay world, with its aims and with its diffi- 
culties. Everything points to a secular cause of the rise of the spirit of 
capitalism.** 

But it is more particularly the Jesuit attitude toward usury 
and interest which concerns us. ‘‘The Catholic Church,’’ says 
Robertson,* ‘‘had been moving toward the modern theory of inter- 
est in the latter part of the fifteenth century.’’ This involved both 
asserting the doctrines of damnum emergens (the compensation to 
a lender for his loss through the failure of the debtor to repay him 
in time) and lucrum cessans (the relative disadvantage of lending 
money, with reference to alternative investment possibilities)*’ and 


itself had come to view the matter as one, not merely of speculative interest, but of 
urgent practical importance. 

43 Even Troeltsch acknowledged this, op. cit., 869-870. So also Lujo Brentano 
and Werner Sombart. 

“4 Op. cit., 103 ff. 

*5Tbid., 109. This is the “exception that proves the rule” as regards 
Schumpeter’s observation, note 14, supra. 

46 Thid., 133. 

*7In Muratori’s Dissertazione, 1751, lucrum cessans and damnum emergens 
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discovering the source of such ideas in St. Thomas Aquinas. These 
and other ‘‘distinctions,’’ Robertson points out, border closely on 
outright rationalizations: Johann Eck’s defense of the contractus 
trinus (where a partner contracts (1) for a guarantee against loss 
and (2) for a guaranteed profit, and (3) stipulates that he will ask 
for no more than that) in so far as it was confined to merchants; 
Father Lainez’s condonation of the interest rate so as not to 
frighten penitents away from the confessional; the Augsburg 
Bishop Johann Egolph’s acceptance of customary contracts and 
his successor Marquard’s enthusiastic support of them: all illus- 
trate the agility with which Jesuit doctrine could accommodate 
itself to practical considerations. 

Nor does the fact that some of these acts and doctrines post- 
dated the advent of the Protestant Reformation detract from their 
significance as intrinsic factors; for not only were the danger and 
the importance of the Reformation only tardily recognized by the 
Church, but the Counter-Reformation itself was built up on inter- 
nal historic foundations. After a cautious papal statement—an 
encyclical and not a bull—had been made in 1576 on the subject, 
the treatise of Caspar Caballinus* led the pack in full ery to dis- 
cover by rationalization how to make licit in particular cases what 
had so long been regarded as illicit in general. With the final suc- 
cess of this set of doctrines we are not concerned, nor with the 
confusion and uncertainty that preceded it. But ‘‘5 per cent’’ 
became sufficiently supported by doctrine to allow the anxious 
burgher to accept it openly. By cloaking interest in the form of 
rent, and by a more refined interpretation of intention as regards 
alternative ways of employing funds, the Jesuits saw to it that 
doctrine was adjusted to practice, and that the idea of usury was 
made acceptable. Economic practices had finally become formu- 
lated ideologically, in both Catholic and Protestant doctrine. 


The Protestant Doctrine and Laissez Faire 
Almost a contemporary of Calvin, and sympathetic with his 


supersede fenus, usura and mutuum.—Pearson, John B., On the Theories on Usury, 
Especially for the period, 1100-1400 A.D. (Cambridge, England, 1876). It should 
also be noted that the Tuscan and Lombard bankers of the 13th and 14th Centuries 
were the first to distinguish interest payments from the payments made to retire the 


loan.—Cibrario, Louis Economie Politique du Moyen Age (Paris, 1859), II, 258-259. 
*8 Robertson, op. cit., 144 ff. 
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doctrine, was the Reverend Thomas Wilson, Dean of Durham, 
Member of Parliament, Master in the Court of Requests, Ambassa- 
dor to the Netherlands, Secretary of State, and author of one of 
the most delightful as well as comprehensive treatises on the sub- 
ject.“ As Master he had heard cases petitioning for legal redress 
against the unconscionable dealing termed usury, in a court of 
equity closely approximating the civil-law standards and from the 
decisions of which the money lender appealed to the common-law 
courts. Employing the dialogue as a literary device, Wilson’s own 
views are as difficult to determine as are Plato’s. But his presen- 
tation of the conflict between the religious doctrine and the hard 
sense of the practical civilian sets forth the issue in clear-cut terms. 
Says the Preacher: 

Thys I saye is against charity, that any man should be so farre from love 
as he will not lend but for an assured gaine and most sufficient paune, where- 
with God muste nedes be offended, for that all lendinge for certain gaine 
upon most sufficient assurance is directly against his commandment... . 
for who doth willingly borrow to pay more than he received ?°° 


In conformity with the medieval doctrine, the Preacher is not 
averse to lending money 

to them that have none themselves, and so to reape in common the gayne that 
they might make by their industrie and travayle . . . where the gayne is 
uncertaine . . . I do not take that to be usurie. . . .° 


Seizing upon the basic canonical doctrine that ‘‘a man should be 
satisfied with the return of his own,’’ however, the Civilian turns 
it to the advantage of the argument for the practice of usury. Not 
only is ‘‘a certein overplus and gayne”’ justified ‘‘for the tyme that 
is forborne,’’ but interest is a payment for loss, a form of social 
insurance : 
Usurie is onely given for the onely benefit of lendynge for time, whereas 
interest is demaunded when I have susteyned losse through an other mans 
cause, and therefore interest mea [sic] that is to saye, it behoveth me .. . 
that I be aunswered all losses and dammages that I have susteyned throughe 
an other mans faulte, that hathe not paide me myne owne in due tyme.*? 

*° Wilson, Thomas, A Discourse Upon Usury (1572). Tawney ed. (London, 
1925). 

5° Tbid., 216. 

51 Tbid., 254. 

52 Tbid., 319. The argument combines the Roman Law doctrine of damnum 
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Only a small dyke still remains, after such an argument, to let 
the advancing sea in to the field of small loans to the needy. And 
here the Civilian anticipates the final abolition of usury laws in 
England in 1854 and the whole preceding development of the 
laissez faire doctrine. Andreas Alciatus, he says, recognized that 
the strict prohibitions against all usury led to a system of lending 
money only by ‘‘the woorst of men, suche as care not for laws and 
are past al shame.’’* To these men the poor had to go, the risks 
they ran merely added to the interest toll, and to them even the 
bishops and priests gave their money to be loaned out.* The 
shrewd observations of this practical-headed man, anticipating 
Bentham’s® by two centuries, and interestingly borne out by recent 
investigations of the Russell Sage Foundation, complete the cir- 
cuit of ideological developments in the Western European concept 
of usury. This circuit had a longer time span than did a similar 
development in early Roman Law, and it was finally effected by 
the interplay of Civil and Canon Law doctrines before both yielded 
to the Common Law doctrines in England. But it was an ideologi- 
cal development, and it exhibited conceptual transitions and mutual 
conceptual impacts as well as mere conceptual reflections of actual 
conditions. 

As a matter of record, to show still further that the doctrine of 
laissez faire was not exclusively the prerogative of the secular 
economist, let us cite here the words of an eminent American divine 
who just a century ago presented the practical Protestant view.” 
emergens, or “compensation for loss,” with that of lucrum cessans, or “diminution 
of income by lending,” already referred to, p. 304 supra. See Endemann, Wil- 
helm, Studien in der romanisch-kanonistischen Wirtschafts- und Rechtslehre (Ber- 
lin, 1874), Vol. II, Book viii, 243-317. 

53 Thid., 345. 

54 This, of course, was also the case with the Jew, who, prohibited from lending 
for usury to his own people, resorted to the intermediation of a Gentile—Dembitz, 
op. cit., 390. 

55 Letters in Defense of Usury, 1787. John Locke had anticipated Bentham by 
a century: “Some Considerations on the Lowering of Interest and Raising the Value 
of Money,” 1692. 

56 Nugent, Rolf, “Three Experiments with Small-Loan Interest Rates,” Har- 
vard Business Review, XII, 1 (October, 1933), 35. 

57 Dewey, Orville, Sermons: “Moral Views of Commerce, Society and Politics” 
(New York, 1838). For a complete list of titles on the subject up to 1820, see Watt, 
Robert, Bibliotheca Britannica (Edinburgh, 1824). 
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After linking the problem of interest with that of ‘‘just price’’— 
a problem which has in large part a separate history and cannot be 
considered fully here—he applies the hard-headed view, that ‘‘the 
value of a thing is the market price of it,’’ to money as well as to 
goods: 


The same principle which applies to every other commodity applies to that 
commodity called money. And it is only from the habit of considering 
money not as a commodity but as a possession of some peculiar and magical 
value, that any prejudice can exist against what is called usurious interest ; 
saving and excepting when that interest goes beyond all bounds of reason 
and humanity. The practice of usury has acquired a bad name from former 
and still occasional abuses of it. But the principle must still be a just one, 
that money, in common with everything else, is worth what it will fetch.** 


Broadening the problem, Dewey restrikes the note sounded by 
Thomas Wilson,—who, be it noted, was also a ‘‘Reverend’’—two 
and a half centuries before him: 


Shall credit take its place in the market like money, or like a commodity? 
. . . Looking at the question in the light of simple justice, separating all 
unlawful combination and conspiracy from the case, and all deception and 
dishonesty—I cannot see why a man has not a right to sell his credit for 
what another is willing to give for it... . 

We say, why should he not dispose of his credit, or in other words, pledge 
his property at such prices as it will naturally bear? But the truth is, that 
he cannot prevent this result, let him do what he will. He may sell his 
paper at one half per cent a month, but the moment it is out of his hands, 
it will rise to two or three per cent, if that be its real value. I say nothing 
now about obedience to the usury laws; I do not touch the point of con- 
science in that respect; but I believe that the laws themselves are both im- 
politic and unjust; unjust, because they conflict with the real value of 
things; and impolitic, because they never were, and never can be executed, 
and in fact, because they only increase the rates of interest by increasing 
the risk.°® 


The views of these two men, expressed respectively at the be- 
ginning and close of the span of some 250 years from Calvin to the 
statutory acceptance of laissez faire in England, show that Protes- 
tant doctrine, as seen with the eyes of its ministers, could be recon- 
ciled with the views of the economists. Bentham might justifiably 

58 Tbid., 29. 

59 Tbid., 32, 33. 
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fulminate against the philosophers, but neither he nor Adam Smith 
could find fault with these two clear-headed divines. Whether or 
not, however, the clergy of this period had failed to reconstruct a 
doctrine of fair dealing ‘‘out of the ruins of the puritan prohibition 
and on the space from which the canon law had been cleared,’ 
and whatever may be said as to the contributions of the philoso- 
phers during this time, public opinion became crystallized into law 
rather than into religious doctrine or ethical standard. 


Legal Developments in England and America 


It will be recalled that the medieval doctrine of usury stemmed 
from the Hebraic tradition and the Aristotelian analysis, without 
much reference to the body of regulations formulated in Roman 
Law, and that such accommodations as the Protestant Reformers 
and the Jesuits made to current and prevalent practices were 
largely in response to practical considerations and without any 
appreciable Roman Law influences. At the close of the Middle 
Ages, however, there not only occurred the ‘‘Reception’’ of the 
Roman Law, but there had also been formulated a welter of legal 
systems ; including Canon and Ecclesiastical Law, local or ‘‘munici- 
pal’’ law and coutumes, Admiralty Law and the Law Merchant, the 
Common Law in England, as well as others, some of which were 
overlapping in their functional as well as territorial jurisdictions. 
And these legal systems, in varying degrees, took cognizance of 
commercial activities, some of which involved regulations concern- 
ing interest and usury. On the Continent, the Civil Law became 
the more comprehensive form, although the mercantile courts exer- 
cised considerable local jurisdictions ; and between them, thanks to 
the Jesuits and to the merchants who sat with the judges, a doc- 
trine of interest was formulated which approximated current prac- 
tices sufficiently to make the advent of Turgot’s laissez faire 
doctrine largely a developmental step. 

But in England, such a doctrine was not so acceptable to the 
Common Law, which had become the dominant legal system. In 
part, this entrenched position of the common law had resulted from 
its close involvement with successful political events; in part, 
because it had become embedded in the social texture of England; 
and in part—and this factor must not be minimized—because the 


6° Cunningham, op. cit., 66. 
4 » Op 
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‘*genius’’ of the common law had appeared as early as the 13th 
Century, in the person of Bracton, the father of case law. What- 
ever the reasons, the Common Law had become emancipated from 
Civil and Canon Law as early as the end of the 13th Century,” and 
had, toward the close of the 16th Century,” either assimilated or 
asserted its dominance over practically all other legal systems. 
And this development is significant in any historical analysis of 
the concept of usury. 

Although the Civil and Canon Law had become, by the end of 
the 13th Century, very much restricted in scope, they continued to 
attract students, especially at Oxford and Cambridge, because a 
knowledge of them was essential to prestige and advancement in 
many walks of life. Even as late as the 16th Century, civilian 
practice included Ecclesiastical Law, Admiralty and the Law Mer- 
chant, the arbitration especially of foreign maritime or commercial 
dealings, Diplomacy, and other State business, including Star 
Chamber and Chancery Practice.* But so long and in so far as 
England was a country of small local traders, the Common Law 
sufficed for the bulk of problems requiring adjudication. Further- 
more, the manor and the guild had been protecting the farmer and 
the laborer from the usurer, who in turn found his customers 
largely among kings and ecclesiastics ;** whereas on the Continent, 
where both craftsman and cultivator were subject to usury, their 
cases were tried under the jurisdiction of the commercial code of 
the Civil Law. When in England the restrictions of the Civil Law 
were sponsored by the Crown, they fell before the common-law 
doctrine held by Parliament® and by the Courts,” as much on 
political as on practical or economic grounds. Holdsworth seems 
to think that the Tudors were less certain than Dickinson makes 
out, regarding the importance of such jurisdictional problems, but 
he agrees that ‘‘the issue of later political controversies of the 17th 
Century was fatal to all courts to which either the common law or 


61 Holdsworth, William S., Sources and Literature of English Law (Oxford, 
1925), 203. 

62 Thid., 215. 

83 Tbid., 203, 207. 

*4 Cunningham, op. cit., 58. 

®° Unwin, quoted by Tawney, op. cit., 13. 

66 Dickinson, John: Administrative Justice and the Supremacy of Law (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1927). 
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Parliament was hostile. . . . Therefore, in England alone among 
the nations of Europe, commercial and maritime law became sim- 
ply a branch of the ordinary law’’ and was administered ‘‘in the 
technical atmosphere of the courts of law and equity.’’” Even 
when England began to engage in world trade, following the dis- 
coveries and explorations during the 15th and 16th Centuries, and 
an adaptable Law Merchant was at hand, written by merchants and 
civilians, it was involved in such a cumbersome procedure that it 
offered little competition to the common-law courts as a means of 
settling business disputes efficaciously.“ In Wilson’s time, the 
Civil Law was pressing the Common Law hard, a conflict repeated 
in the phenomenon of Wilson, a humanist, using the tone of ‘‘a 
medieval friar denouncing the deadly sin of avarice.’’*® Hence, 
there was in this earlier conflict no unquestioned presumption in 
favor of ‘‘freedom of contract,’’ which appeared only a generation 
later. Like the Protestant Reformers, Wilson unconsciously de- 
cided questions of economic ethics on grounds, the overt acceptance 
of which was to him an abomination. 

The change in England during these centuries from an agrarian 
to a commercial economy expanded tremendously the volume of 
commercial loans and enabled banking to divest itself of its tradi- 
tionally furtive character. The first effective statute, taking the 
jurisdiction over usury away from ecclesiastical law,” permitted 
no interest calculated by time, but provided penalties for nonpay- 
ment. Later,” interest was permitted up to 10% per annum, with 
an additional 10% for risk and loss items. In Elizabeth’s reign— 
note that this was contemporary with Wilson’s treatise—this 
statute was re-enacted,” with little distinction remaining between 
interest and usury except an echo of the psychological attitude, a 
social resentment toward excessive terms. The final elimination 
of the legal distinction soon was effected,” for the first time making 
the formation of capital possible in England.” 

6? Holdsworth, op. cit., 215, 216. 

68 See the author’s “Extrajudicial Settlement of Controversies,” Pennsylvania 
Law Review, Vol. 83, No. 2, December 1934. The summary procedure of the con- 
tinental courts was in striking contrast. 

6° Tawney, op. cit., 11. 

7°11 Henry VII, ec. 8. These four citations from Tawney, op. cit. 

7137 Henry VIII, e. 9. 

7213 Elizabeth, ec. 8. 

78 James I’s statute of 1624, reducing the rate from 10% to 8%. 
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Just how much can be made of the point that Church doctrine 
or legal prohibitions were not observed or enforced, it is difficult 
tosay. But, as Cunningham ingeniously observes, the ‘‘shifts and 
chevisances,’’ the collusive sales and ‘‘covyne yngynes,’’ to which 
the lawbreakers had to resort, imply that the law was at least so 
far enforced that considerable ingenuity was needed to evade it. 
And it must also be observed that, although practical considera- 
tions based on business realities modified the religious and legal 
connotations clustering about the concept of usury, the abolition 
of the doctrine was finally accomplished by the development of 
another set of ideas; namely, those clustering about the doctrine 
of laissez faire as developed by Bentham and Adam Smith. 

A period of 40 or 50 years was to elapse, however, between the 
economic teachings of these two men and the final enactment of 
legislation in England which virtually accepted the laissez faire 
point of view regarding interest and usury. It may seem to be a 
notable point that Bentham and Adam Smith failed to convince 
England and America of the desirability of the abolition of usury 
laws; but it is more than a coincidence that usury laws were abol- 
ished in England at about the time that Bentham’s students and 
the readers of his and Adam Smith’s writings were occupying posi- 
tions of importance in Parliament and on the bench. The man who, 
more than any other except possibly Chief Justice Marshall, estab- 
lished the continuity of English and American law, in spite of the 
political disruption of the American Revolution, was James Kent, 
first as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New York and later 
as Chancellor. A great admirer of Lord Mansfield, Justice Kent 
was instrumental in absorbing business rules into the common-law 
principles operative in New York. His equal admiration for Adam 
Smith did not, however, prevent him from enforcing the law 
against usury.” 

Whether Chancellor Kent’s attitude was determined by his con- 
victions as to the merits of free land-holding, his experiences as a 

** Cunningham, op. cit., 56-58. 

75 Horton, John T.: James Kent, A Study in Conservatism (New York: 1939), 
especially pp. 222-3. In Thompson v. Berry, 3 Johnson’s Ch. 395, 398, 399, Kent 


? and “untried theories now current” against usury laws, 


refers to “certain theories’ 
but rejects them. He may have known of Orville Dewey, for in this same case he 
“doubted whether there be any just analogy between the interest of money and the 


price of articles of ecommerce which is left to regulate itself.” 
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circuit judge in the frontier regions of New York State, or his deep 
sympathy for the oppressed and unfortunate—he used the follow- 
ing terms when referring to usury or to creditors: ‘‘oppression,”’ 
‘*hard,’’ ‘‘harsh,’’ ‘‘ beyond endurance’’; and the following in ref- 
erence to debtors: ‘‘infirmity,’’ ‘‘embarrassed,’’ ‘‘ pressed,’’ ‘‘ne- 
cessitous’’—he did find support for his decisions in law and equity 
precedent." He recognized the difficulty of obtaining redress in 
the common-law courts,” even on the basis of a ‘‘feigned issue’’; 
but this was all the more reason for recognizing the right in 
chancery, even to the extent of disregarding a common-law judg- 
ment, and ‘‘for opening the accounts at large from the very com- 
mencement of the dealings.’’* It is interesting to note that the 
practices of the creditors, divulged in the four main cases in which 
Kent dealt with the problem of usury,” were all regarded by the 
Chancellor as ‘‘pretexts’’ which resulted in exceeding the then 
legal rate of 7 per cent in New York State. 

Kent’s decisions in these cases are the specific threads which he 
wove into the doctrine of usury, and his support of the doctrine 
helped span the gap between English and American law that 
threatened to occur as a result of the political disruption of the 
American Revolution. This bridging-over process, however tenu- 
ous it may appear, occurred in the court of equity of an important 
American State the procedure of which was widely followed by 
other States, and this was a potent and perhaps sufficient sanction, 
in the United States of America, of the traditional view toward 
usury; at least until statutory enactments” in the States made the 


76 In Connecticut v. Jackson, 1 Johnson’s Ch. 13, 14, 16, a ease involving the 
compounding of interest each time a payment was made, he refers to Roman Law 
and to equity cases “since the English revolution in 1688.” 

7? Fanning v. Dunham, 5 Johnson’s Ch. 122, 135, 140. In this case, a “commis- 
sion” for endorsing a negotiable note raised the total charges above the legal rate; 
a possible case of lucrum cessans! 

78 Thompson v. Berry, cit. supra, 398. In this ease, a “premium” for renewing 
the note raised the total charges above the legal rate; a possible case of damnum 
emergens ! 

7° Including the three eases already cited and Hine v. Handy, 1 Johnson’s Ch. 5, 
in which “collateral demands,” claimed by a ereditor as a “compensation for his 
services in procuring the money,” raised the total charges above the legal rate of 
interest. 

8° Kent himself held that the policy involved in usury laws rested with the legis- 
lature, not with the courts of justice —Thompson v. Berry, cit. supra, 398. 
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view even more explicit. The tardiness with which these usury laws 
have been abolished in the United States,** in comparison with 
England, reflects our later industrial and commercial development. 
But it is not an exaggeration to say that the persistence of the doc- 
trine of usury in this country cannot be wholly dissociated from 
the fact that we have been a Bible-reading people and that we have 
also been very fond of legal metaphysics. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The chief emotional element among the various historical con- 
notations of ‘‘usury’’ is connected with the early Hebraic condem- 
nation of a practice which takes advantage of the necessity of a 
borrower. For the most part, this situation arises in connection 
with the small loan; but whatever weight sentiment may have in 
the matter, experience seems to indicate that attempts to correct 
the evil by religious doctrines or legislative requirements imposing 
impracticably low limits on the interest rate only increase the evil. 
Distinctions regarding the permissibility of usury which are based 
on the status of the lender have been largely canonical, although 
the ‘‘ widows and orphans’’ have frequently been paraded by mod- 
ern corporations in order to justify high dividend rates or low 
wage scales alleged to be necessary to maintain such rates. 

The rational basis for opposing any increments of the original 
loan when repayment is made, was laid by Aristotle, who was 
guilty of a mistake which is still current, namely, confusing the 
commodity value of coins with their function as instruments for 
facilitating the exchange of goods; and of confusing this ‘‘value’’ 
with the purely denotative function of numerical indexes when they 
measure the amounts involved in commercial-credit transactions. 
This confusion, accompanied by the transfer of the ‘‘properties’’ 
of coins to the functions of commercial enterprise, easily led to a 
condemnation of the increments resulting from the latter. The 
same sort of mistake was made by the early Church in condemning 
all speculative ventures, including the risk element in commercial 
interest ; but the newly devised bills of exchange had just recently 
become the vogue, and it was asking a great deal of the Church to 
accommodate itself so soon to a new credit system which was devel- 
oping on the basis of this novel commercial instrument. Aristotle 

8! See Ryan, Franklin W., Usury and Usury Laws (Boston, 1924), for an excel- 
lent descriptive statement of the status of usury laws at that time. 
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similarly, be it remembered, had not yet learned all the functions 
which could be performed by a relatively new invention, the coin. 

Indeed, a number of matters which might have been clarified by 
the Church so as to deal with the problem more effectively, have 
not even yet been universally understood. One of these is the dis- 
tinction between ‘‘profits’’ and ‘‘interest,’’ where these concepts 
refer respectively to ‘‘a share in the venture’’ and ‘‘the acceptance 
of a limited but relatively more certain return by the lending of 
money or credit.’’ Not only was the Church justified in its posi- 
tion that the latter should be seriously called into question, from 
the standpoint of individual debtors in particular instances; the 
Church, whether fully aware of it or not, was also correct in assert- 
ing that a credit system based largely on such inflexible arrange- 
ments could become socially and economically unjustifiable. But 
the confusion of the two concepts of ‘‘usury”’ and ‘‘speculative 
profits’? weakened the Church’s arguments against usury, espe- 
cially those which were based on the size of the rate. Exactly the 
same difficulty has persisted in legislative attempts to define ‘‘: 
usurious rate’’ in quantitative terms; for it is easily conceivable 
that even the modern ‘‘conservative’’ interest rates of 5% or 6% 
may be too high—relative to their fundamental bases, the overall 
annual increment of capital goods or net capital earnings, or eco- 
nomic increases in general and in ‘‘the long run’’—at the same 
time that particular cases of higher earnings rates, the result of 
good management, may be justified. 

The confusion of ‘‘profits’’ and ‘‘interest’’ also early led to the 
doctrinal condemnation of any calculations of interest based on 
time; an innocuous practice so long as it is not accompanied by 
arbitrary and excessive penalties imposed on the debtor before he 
has had time to recover from his original difficulty. Subsequent 
events, especially the development of modern capitalism, prag- 
matically overruled any such doctrinal condemnations or legal 
limitations, in particular by setting up classes of stocks, bonds and 
notes which defined fairly accurately the grades of risk and the 
size and certainty of the respective interest and dividend rates, the 
latter becoming less certain and less uniform as they accurately 
reflected the varying ‘‘profits’’ of the business. Theoretically, 
there can be little objection to a corporate structure in which there 
are classes of bonds and stocks, representing various degrees of 
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certainty and risk, where the investor knows what he is doing and 
has a freedom of choice; but too frequently there are no such dis- 
tinctions in the minds of anyone, or the management may know far 
more clearly than the investor what the risks are and their locus. 
It may be, therefore, that the capitalistic structure, however sound 
it may be theoretically, has in practice become seriously impaired 
by its increasing internal rigidities; a condition which has resulted 
from the inability of capitalists themselves to keep in mind its 
essential features and virtues. Especially is this true where the 
burden of ‘‘interest’’ or other ‘‘fixed’’ charges impose a rigorous 
handicap on the operation of the more characteristically dynamic 
factors of capitalism. If this is the case, then the traditional but 
progressive formulation of the concept of usury could with advan- 
tage be re-examined, with a view to incorporating, into positive and 
workable concepts, such pertinent elements as can operate func- 
tionally in sound social-economic policies. 

Business men themselves, then, and not only the ideologists, 
have not been clear in their own minds as to the place of interest in 
their operations, especially in relation to other costs and earnings. 
The corporation has kept fairly clear from this confusion of inter- 
est and profits by distinguishing between its bondholders and 
shareholders, especially by paying dividends to the latter only as 
a function of changing earnings and only after it has paid the for- 
mer the more certain and usually smaller rates of interest. But 
even the earlier stages of capitalism were characterized by an atti- 
tude of ‘‘getting back the investment in the shortest time possi- 
ble’’; an attitude which is logically even less clear than the con- 
fusion of ‘‘interest’’ and ‘‘profits.’’ Furthermore, the clashes of 
various groups of shareholders frequently exhibit the locus of 
power rather than the interest in the welfare of the business unit 
as a whole—let alone sound public policy. And even today, the 
owner-managers of the relatively smaller businesses, including 
farms, although they are obligated to pay interest charges on bor- 
rowed money to others, and therefore calculate this item as a prior 
charge, seldom know how to analyze the balance of their ‘‘earn- 
ings,’’ which constitute a melange of interest and profits, and which 
may even include their wages as owner-managers. 

It may well be that all such distinctions are academic in the case 
of individually owned smaller enterprises, especially where the 
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amount of borrowed money is negligible. But the very absence of 
these ideological distinctions in what constitutes a large bulk of 
economic transactions, plays havoc with any attempts at develop- 
ing an operative ideology throughout the rest of the economic sys- 
tem, especially where large-scale enterprises are based on these 
distinctions. For the implications of the more analytical capital- 
istic ideology extend not merely to the relatively large part played 
by borrowed money in such a system, but also to such far-reaching 
ramifications as the social considerations of minimum wage scales, 
‘*legitimate’’ trade channels, price policies, competitive relations, 
and ‘‘freedom of enterprise.’’ And if the corporation, or any 
other business run on strict accounting methods, avoids this ideo- 
logical confusion in the realm of ‘‘earnings,’’ especially by distin- 
guishing between ‘‘interest’’ and ‘‘profits,’’ it is nevertheless apt 
to run into difficulties engendered by other misconceptions of 
‘‘interest’’: an exaggerated notion of the part which so rigid an 
element may play in a supposedly resilient economic system like 
vapitalism, including the assumption that ‘‘profits’’ themselves, 
above and beyond interest payments, should be assured or even 
‘*euaranteed’’ and at a certain rate. The very same persons who 
condemn ‘‘social security’’ legislation are completely steeped in a 
behavior pattern, if not an ideology, of ‘‘economic rigidity.’’ The 
same conception, when carried over into wage rates and price 
schedules, more obviously faces us with a reductio ad absurdum; 
and it becomes basically involved in the very fallacy which the 
Church for so long was attempting to eradicate by its condemna- 
tions of ‘‘usury.’’ 

One of the most significant conclusions that can be drawn from 
an examination of the history of ‘‘usury,’’ is that the essential 
core of the church doctrine which was developed during the earlier 
period, is economically sound; namely, that a sharing of risks is 
essentially a socially desirable economic policy, but that the rigid- 
ities and certainties connotatively attached to the rental and 
repayment of those ‘‘shares’’ which are classified as ‘‘loans’’ may 
become socially indefensible, especially where these fixed obliga- 
tions appropriate a relatively large part of the total amount of 
‘‘earnings.’’ Where these obligations take the form of ‘‘funded 
debt’’ or farm or home ‘‘mortgages,’’ there result such spectacles 
as we have been recently witnessing: the widespread dispossession 
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of individual property or the physical and functional breakdown 
of a bankrupt transportation system. Where the matter goes 
over into public utilities, with public regulation of rates, there is 
apparently a greater concern for conserving the capital ‘‘values’”’ 
based on such fiat rates, than for the functional possibilities of 
distributing our abundant resources of goods or services to con- 
sumers. Indeed, the confusion regarding ‘‘earnings’’ or ‘‘inter- 
est’’ and ‘‘dividend’’ rates, arising in each of these forms of 
business enterprise, is making a travesty of the entire capitalistic 
system; for this ideology completely reverses the base-derivative 
relationships which should, at least theoretically, exist between the 
productive rate and capital value. And the resultant burdens on 
‘*the capitalistic system’’ are cracking its very foundations. 

One of the most interesting results of the prevailing confusion 
regarding the function of interest or earnings rates is the paradox 
presented by efforts to relieve the owners of farms or homes by 
providing less burdensome ‘‘carrying charges’’ on mortgages. If 
the interest rates of the mortgages, or the actual interest charges, 
are greater than the productive rates or earnings of the property 
over a considerable period of years, the ‘‘owner’’ is obviously 
headed for bankruptcy and dispossession; so also if the amortiza- 
tion period is too short. This is the situation which basically justi- 
fies the core and spirit of the Church’s condemnation of ‘‘usury.”’ 
But if the interest rates and amortization payments are appre- 
ciably reduced through government action and over a considerable 
area, the social result frequently is an increase in land values and 
therefore the postponement of the basic difficulty to the next set of 
owners, whether they be heirs to or purchasers of the property. 
If it is a basic economic principle that all efforts, public and pri- 
vate, should be directed toward the gradual lowering of the prices 
of all goods, especially through greater productive efficiency, then 
a lowering of the interest rate would seem to be an equally sound 
social policy, instrumental to the general principle. But—and here 
is the paradox—if such a lowering of the interest rate results 
merely in the rise of land values, the lowering of the interest rate 
has defeated its own purpose; at least the secondary effects have 
neutralized the primary purpose. This, of course, is the basic 
argument of the laissez faire economist against any setting of 
limits to the interest rate or to prices by fiat. But it is to be noted 
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that the one remedy which gives the greatest promise of meeting 
the difficulty—providing for a functional adjustment of farm rent 
or mortgage interest and amortization payments to a price-level 
index—is a reversion to the Church doctrine, that the bondholder 
become a shareholder of the enterprise. 

Whether any of the social results of ‘‘interest’’ charges or 
‘‘usury’’ practices are to be remedied by the ‘‘interference’’ of 
government or church or otherwise, or will ultimately be resolved 
by the ‘‘natural’’ or ‘‘automatic’’ processes of a laissez faire eco- 
nomics, remains yet to be seen. It is not beyond the realm of possi- 
bility, however, that a large part of the remedy may lie in the 
despised field of ‘‘ideas.’’ The Schoolmen and clerics of the 
Middle Ages may have been far removed from practical affairs, but 
there is no denying the reality and vigor of the set of ideas which 
clustered about their concept of ‘‘usury.’’ Not only did this con- 
cept and its accompanying ideas persist for over a thousand years, 
but they had their efficacy and they may yet prove to be instruments 
which can be employed as operational functions to clear the im- 
passe which seems to have faced our modern capitalistic society. 
Where the impasse has actually reached the stage of individual or 
corporate bankruptcy, ‘‘reorganization’’ may well call for a pri- 
mary conservation of the ‘‘equities,’’ especially where they repre- 
sent the dynamic stake of the owner-managers, and for a con- 
siderable scaling down of the more rigid sets of ‘‘priorities’’ and 
of their fixed charges; and anyone who has witnessed or partici- 
pated in these adjustments is well aware of the importance of the 
ideological factors involved. Where the impasse is not so appar- 
ent, but where it may none the less extend to the jeopardizing of 
our democratic society as well as of our private and public economy, 
the remedy may lie in part in such other adjustments as will also 
reflect the instrumental use of concepts or ideas in the determina- 
tion of sound social-economic policies. 
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GIOVANNI PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA 
A Stupy In THE History or RENAISSANCE IDEAS* 
(Part IT) 

By Ernst CasstrEr 


SECOND CHAPTER 
The Idea of the Microcosm and the ‘‘ Dignity of Man’’ 


It was no accident that Pico intended to preface the defense of 
his nine hundred theses with that great oration to which he gave 
the title: ‘‘ De hominis dignitate.’’ This was to be no mere rhetori- 
cal exhibition, to introduce the learned disputation and furnish a 
splendid if external proemium. The theme expresses rather the 
quintessence of all Pico’s underlying ideas; it indicates the point 
in which all his manifold endeavors converge. If we place our- 
selves at this intellectual focus, then Pico’s thought begins to 
appear as a self-contained whole. And at the same time, from 
this vantage-point his real and genuinely distinctive achievement 
becomes clear. 

To be sure, even the general problem Pico’s oration raises 
hardly falls completely outside the framework of tradition. An 
historical criticism of the sources, like that of Konrad Burdach, 
could point everywhere in Pico’s oration to particular strains de- 
rived from the hermetic literature. On the other hand, however, 
Pico himself indicated clearly and exactly the point at which he 
was departing from traditional and conventional views. The image 
of man as a ‘‘microcosm’’ is very ancient. It did not first arise in 
philosophical thought; it already belonged to mythical thinking, 
and is to be found, in the widest variations, in the myths of all times 
and all cultures.** But Pico is not satisfied with the interpretation 


* Part I appeared in the previous number of The Journal of the History of 
Ideas, III (April, 1942), 123-144. Footnotes in Part II are numbered continuously 
with those in Part I. 

35 Cf. Burdach, Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation, III, 1 (Berlin, 1917), 293 ff., 
314 ff. 

36 Cf. my article “Die Begriffsform im mythischen Denken,” Studien der Bibl. 
Warburg, I (Leipzig, 1922), 38 ff. 
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of this image given in the philosophic schools. ‘‘Tritwm in scholis 
verbum est,’’ he says, ‘‘esse hominem minorem mundum, in quo 
mixtum ex elementis corpus et coelestis spiritus et plantarum 
anima vegetalis et brutorum sensus et ratio et angelica mens et Dei 
similitudo conspicitur.’”*” Should we take this doctrine literally, 
it would not so much illuminate the distinctive nature and worth 
of man as destroy them both. For man would then have nothing 
proper to his own nature which he would owe to himself. He 
would be nothing but a product and as it were a ‘‘mixtum compo- 
situm’’ of the world. 

But Pico is not willing to take man as such an aggregate of all 
the cosmic elements. For him the chief thing is not to prove man’s 
substantial similarity with the world; it is rather, precisely within 
this similarity, and without prejudicing it at all, to point out a 
difference—a difference that confers on man his exceptional and 
in a sense privileged position, not only as against the natural world 
but also as against the spiritual world. This is man’s privileged 
position: unlike any other creature, he owes his moral char- 
acter to himself. He is what he makes of himself—and he derives 
from himself the pattern he shall follow. The lines in which Pico 
has set forth this fundamental view of his are well-known and 
famous. But we must repeat them here, since they lead us to the 
very heart of his philosophy, and form the basis of any interpreta- 
tion. ‘‘Neither a fixed abode, nor a form in thine own likeness, 
nor any gift peculiar to thyself alone, have we given thee,’’ says 
the Creator to Adam, ‘‘in order that what abode, what likeness, 
what gifts thou shalt choose, may be thine to have and to possess. 
. . . Thou, restrained by no narrow bounds, according to thy own 
free will, in whose power I have placed thee, shalt define thy nature 
for thyself. . . . Nor have we made thee either heavenly or earthly, 
mortal or immortal, to the end that thou, being, as it were, thy own 
free maker and moulder, shouldst fashion thyself in what form 
may like thee best.’’* 

This idea, that man is his own maker and moulder, adds a new 
element to the basic religious notion of ‘‘likeness to God.’’ For 
it is no longer God who in his creation once and for all impressed 
upon man his own seal, and created him after his own image. The 

37 Opera, 8: praefatio. 

88 De hominis dignitate, Opera, 314 f.; tr. J. A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy, 
II, 35. 
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likeness and resemblance to God is not a gift bestowed on man to 
begin with, but an achievement for him to work out: it is to be 
brought about by man himself. Just this ability to bring it about, 
rooted in his own nature, is the highest gift he owes to the Divine 
grace. Now we begin to see how little either the pure idea of cre- 
ation, or the idea of emanation, is in accord with the main central 
notion of Pico’s thought, and how unsuited both ideas are to ex- 
press that notion adequately. For in creation as in emanation 
man appears always as a something either produced by the free 
act of a Being outside and above himself, or arisen as a link in a 
necessary process of development. Here on the contrary both 
kinds of dependence are to be excluded; man does not bring with 
him as his portion his real and deepest being, he owes that being 
to his own acts. 

Here once more is displayed the characteristic opposition 
between the direction foreshadowed for modern philosophy by 
Cusanus, and that foreshadowed by Pico. Cusanus sets out from 
an analysis of the mathematical form of knowledge, in which he 
sees the model for every type of certainty: ‘‘nihil certi habemus in 
nostra scientia, nisi nostra Mathematica.’’ And from this fact he 
straightway derives the idea of a universal mathematical structure 
and determination of reality, of a reality whose spiritual core and 
origin is revealed in its being the subject of universal natural laws, 
laws of number and magnitude. Pico is seeking after another 
content of knowledge and another way of knowing. He employs 
his ‘‘abdita intelligentia’’; he plunges into Nature and into the 
peculiar darkness of the soul. But in this darkness there suddenly 
bursts upon him a new light, outshining all others: the light of 
human freedom, standing higher than any necessity of nature and 
elevated above it. This is the great theme which, especially in his 
work against astrology, he treats again and again.* If we see in 
Pico’s oration, as is generally done, primarily a significant docu- 
ment for the history of civilization, we are easily led to the notion 
that it is treating an ancient problem of metaphysics, that of the 
freedom of the will, and supporting that freedom with familiar 
arguments. Hence the value of the oration seems to rest not on 
its content but on its form. But even this form cannot be regarded 
as something merely external: it is the expression of a definite 


39 Further details in Individuum und Kosmos, 124 ff. 
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attitude and a definite personality. Throughout the entire oration 
we can trace the lofty rapture and the youthful fire with which Pico 
sets about and carries through his task. Only an age inspired by 
and thoroughly permeated with a new ideal of man could strike off 
such lines. In this sense Jacob Burckhardt called the oration ‘‘ De 
hominis dignitate’’ one of the noblest legacies of the Renaissance.* 

But we can hardly stop with such a notion and such a judgment. 
The deeper meaning and value of Pico’s oration are not revealed 
until we place it in the context of his work as a whole and compare 
it with that work in detail. To our surprise we then become aware 
that the whole of that work and its internal structure is determined 
by the same underlying idea that Pico has made central in his ora- 
tion. Pico’s metaphysics, his psychology and theology, his ethics 
and natural philosophy—these all now appear as a continuous and 
consistent unfolding of the underlying theme here announced. To 
perceive this clearly, we indeed need a patient and thorough analy- 
sis, an analysis that shall follow the theme of Pico’s oration in all 
its particular variations. * 

Let us first ask what the connection is between the principles of 
‘‘docta ignorantia’’ and of ‘‘coincidentia oppositorum,’’ which 
govern the structure of Pico’s entire speculative philosophy, and 
his ethics and his idea of human freedom. Both principles, which 
had dominated theological thought for centuries, suddenly take a 
new turn in the fifteenth century. Their general significance is 
maintained; but they now receive a content of new problems and 
new interests. What had formerly been a negative principle of 
theology now becomes a positive principle of natural philosophy, 
cosmology, and epistemology. Nicholas Cusanus proceeds from 
his conception and interpretation of the idea of ‘‘docta ignorantia’’ 
to an acute criticism of the Aristotelian logic and the Aristotelian 
physics. Aristotle’s logic is unexcelled in the precise working out 
of contradictions, in setting up the categories by which the classes 
of being are distinguished. But it is unable to overcome this op- 
position between the various classes of being; it does not press on 
to their real point of unification. Hence it remains caught in the 
empirical and the finite; it is unable to rise to a truly speculative 
interpretation of the universe. The physical universe of Aristotle 
is dominated by the opposition between ‘‘the straight’’ and ‘‘the 


4° Burckhardt, Kultur der Renaissance, II, 73. 
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curved’’; motion in straight lines and motion in circles are for him 
essentially and radically distinct. But the transition to the in- 
finitely large and the infinitely small shows that this is a matter not 
of an absolute but of a relative distinction. The circle with an in- 
finite radius coincides with the straight line; the infinitely small 
are is indistinguishable from its chord. In the same manner the 
spatial distinction of ‘‘up’’ and ‘‘down’’ becomes relative for 
Cusanus. There is no absolute up or down, no ‘‘lower”’ or 
‘*higher’’ sphere. No place in the universe differs in its nature 
from any other—and each can with equal right claim to be the 
center of the world. 

All such cosmological consequences are alien to Pico’s thought. 
The framework of scholastic physics he did not attempt to disrupt. 
But he consummated another revolution no less significant and 
distinctive, through which the whole picture of nature and the 
world worked out in the Renaissance first finds its inner comple- 
tion. The principle Cusanus had applied to nature Pico applies 
to the specifically human world, to the world of history. The un- 
derlying idea is here in a sense carried over from the field of space 
to that of time. As in space no point has an absolute precedence 
or privileged value over any other, as each, with the same right, 
or lack of right, can be regarded as the center of the world, so are 
the moments of time equivalent to each other. What is the nature 
of man, and in what his specific dignity consists, can be judged only 
when we dissolve the fixed temporal distinctions, the now, the be- 
fore and after—when we comprehend past, present, and future in 
a single vision. And in such a kind of ‘‘seeing together’’ there is 
first revealed the full meaning of human freedom. This freedom 
means for Pico, as we have seen, that man is not inclosed from the 
beginning within the limits of a determinate being. It is this fact 
that raises him above even those beings that stand higher than 
himself in the hierarchical order. Upon the angels and the heav- 
enly intelligences their nature and their perfection have been be- 
stowed from the beginning of creation: man possesses his perfec- 
tion only as he achieves it for himself independently and on the 
basis of a free decision. 

And this challenge stands not only for single individuals, it 
stands also for historical epochs. From each epoch to the next 
there is handed down a definite intellectual heritage; an uninter- 
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rupted chain of tradition binds the present to the past. It would 
be presumptuous and disastrous, according to Pico, to seek to 
break this ‘‘aurea catena’’ which binds together all times and all 
intellectual and moral life. But on the other hand each moment of 
history can and must be taken and interpreted as a new beginning 
and a fresh start. For without this meaning the basic principle 
of human freedom would be infringed. Just as to man, in distine- 
tion from all other natural and all other spiritual beings, God did 
not give the gift he bestowed all ready-made, but expected and de- 
manded of him that he should achieve it for himself independently 
—so neither can history simply give to man goods all ready-made 
for him. These goods must be faithfully guarded, and they must 
be handed on and on in uninterrupted succession. But each his- 
torical moment has at once the right and the duty to appropriate 
them in independence—to understand them in its own way and to 
increase them in its own way. Pico declares explicitly that no 
other form of knowing truth is granted man. Indeed, he almost 
anticipates the saying of Lessing, that not the possession of truth, 
but the search after it, is the vocation and the lot of man. 

In this basic conception there is manifest the deep effect of the 
Platonic theme of Eros, that forms the distinctive idea underlying 
the world-view of the Florentine circle. He who serves Eros and 
regards him as the genuinely vitalizing force of philosophy, will 
not hold in possession, but will endeavor to earn for himself; he 
will not so much know as inquire. ‘‘ Amare Deum dum sumus in 
corpore plus possumus quam vel eloqui vel cognoscere. Amando 
plus nobis proficimus, minus laboramus, ili magis obsequimur. 
Malumus tamen semper quaerendo per cognitionem nunquam in- 
venire quod quaerimus, quam amando possidere id quod non 
amando frustra etiam inveniretur.’’* This form of love, that con- 
sists in seeking, not in possessing, according to Pico gives man 
that worth in which he needs yield to no other being: for nothing 
ean be higher than the spiritual power that is expressed in the 
freedom of the will. This alone is to form man’s goal and his 
‘*holy ambition,’’ his ‘‘ sacra ambitio’’; but if he allows it to rule 
him in the right manner, nothing is for him unattainable: ‘‘ erimus 
illis,’’ says Pico of the heavenly intelligences in the oration ‘‘ De 
hominis dignitate,’’ ‘‘cum voluerimus, nihilo inferiores.’’* 


41 De ente et uno, Cap. V, Opera, 250. 
42 De hominis dignitate, Opera, 316. 
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From this fundamental starting-point there follow at once a 
series of consequences of the greatest significance for the place of 
Pico’s thought in intellectual history, and for the mission it filled 
in the whole philosophy of the Renaissance. On this basis we im- 
mediately understand the battles which Pico, for whom peace came 
first and whose highest aim was the ‘‘ pax philosophica,’’ had to 
fight on all sides. We understand the conflict with the ecclesiasti- 
‘al system in which he was forced to engage from the very begin- 
ning of his teaching, from the announcement of his nine hundred 
theses. Pico is not only filled with a deep inner piety; to him any 
resistance to ecclesiastical authority, any spirit of rebellion, is quite 
alien. No man admired more sincerely the tradition of the Fath- 
ers and tried to hold to it more faithfully than he.** But here too 
it is not a fixed body of basic dogma he wants to preserve and de- 
fend under all circumstances; what he is seeking and what attracts 
him is the free dialectic movement of thought. He claims the right 
of free inquiry for himself as for any other thinker. This is the 
standpoint to which he adhered in his Apology for the nine hundred 
theses and upon which he based his defense. The teachings of the 
Fathers of the Church are to be accepted with due respect: ‘‘non 
tamen sunt eorum dicta ita firmae authoritatis et immobilitatis, ut 
eis contradicere non liceat et circa ea dubitare.’’** Thus even in 
this field, even in religious dogma, there is no real infallibility or 
‘‘immobility.’’ Faith too, like knowledge, has its history, and 
only in the totality of this history can its inner truth emerge. 

The same sense of independence here revealed distinguishes 
also Pico’s attitude toward Humanism. He stands quite in the 
center and inner circle of the great Humanistic movement; and in 
his admiration for the ancients, in particular for Plato and Aris- 
totle, he is surpassed by none of the other Renaissance thinkers. 
But here too he rejects any dogmatic crystallization of the human- 
istic ideals and claims. To the dogma of classical antiquity he is 
as unwilling to submit as to any other. In this respect his famous 
letter to Ermolao Barbaro is really a declaration of war against 
the narrow ‘‘sectarian spirit’? of Humanism. Pico here insists 
that no single epoch, no matter how admirable and deserving of 

43 Cf. on this point the comprehensive citations in Dulles’ work, Princeps Con- 
cordiae: Pico della Mirandola and the Scholastic Tradition (Cambridge, Mass., 


1941). 
44 Apologia, Opera, 143. 
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respect, can claim to represent the whole of mankind. This whole 
is to be found only in the totality of its intellectual history. He 
who forgets this fact, and fails to grant to each epoch its own sub- 
stantial rights, he who makes mere splendor of style and speech 
the only criterion—he is judging not as a philosopher but as a phi- 
lologist. Such a placing of words above content is contrary to 
truth. ‘‘Est elegans res (fatemur hoc) facundia plena illecebrae 
et voluptatis, sed in philosopho nec decora nec grata.’’ And it is 
in terms of philosophy, i.e., in terms of the search for truth in its 
universal sense, not in terms of philology, that Pico is seeking to 
define essential and genuine ‘‘humanitas.’’ Philosophy, not the 
science of speech or grammar, is for him the heart of science. 
‘‘Vivere sine lingua possumus forte, non commode, sed sine corde 
nullo modo possumus. Non est humanus qui sit insolens politioris 
literaturae. Non est homo, qui sit expers philosophiae.’”* 

But even the most immediate and concrete task which Pico was 
to accomplish in the history of thought bears this stamp of his per- 
sonality and attitude. If we follow out the controversy between 
the Platonic and the Aristotelian philosophies, as it was conducted 
during the first half of the fifteenth century, we are struck by the 
fact that the real problem had not as yet been grasped, that the 
actual systematic and methodological differences between the two 
thinkers had not as yet been seen, let alone worked out with pre- 
cision. The conflict takes the form of a mere polemic between two 
rival schools, and it is carried on in a most bitterly personal man- 
ner; it does not even shrink from personal innuendos and vilifica- 
tion. Bessarion entitled his work ‘‘Adversus Calumniatorem 
Platonis’’; and it bears this title not without justification, in view 
of the way in which the polemic was being conducted by the oppo- 
nents of Plato. The Comparatio Platonis et Aristotelis of Georgius 
Trapezuntius had heaped upon Plato the most foolish reproaches, 
against both his person and his ideas.“ 

Another spirit and tone prevail in the School of Florence. Here 
for the first time there begins the genuine philological and intellec- 

*5 Letter to Ermolao Barbaro, Opera, 357. On Pico’s relation to Humanism 
and his polemic against the “grammarians,” ef. the material in Anagnine, 19 ff., and 
in Garin, 61 ff. 

46 On the controversy between Platonists and Aristotelians, ef. G. De Ruggiero, 
Storia della Filosofia, III, Rinascimento, Riforma e Controriforma (Bari, 1930), I, 
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tual inquiry into the problem of Plato and Aristotle. Ficino is a 
mild and conciliatory spirit, anxious to extend the bounds of religi- 
ous and philosophical truth as far as possible. He accepts amongst 
his ‘‘saints’’ and sages not only Christ and Plato, but also Moses, 
Hermes Trismegistos, Orpheus, and Pythagoras.** But in his 
judgments even he is not free from all partisan spirit. Plato 
stands for him as the real and indeed the only guide in all questions 
that concern spiritual being. To the Aristotelian doctrine he 
grants only a conditional and limited value, for the problems of 
natural philosophy. ‘‘In Ariztotile vero ... humanum tantum, 
sed in Platone divinum pariter et humanum.’’* a 

Pico is far from making any such distinction; from the very 
beginning he is concerned to apply the same rule to both. In his 
letter to Ermolao Barbaro, in which he speaks of his Platonic stud- 
ies, he explains that he, the former scholastic and Peripatetic, is 
coming into the Platonic camp not as a deserter but as an explorer.“ 
Pico desired to fight neither for nor against Plato; he wanted to be 
a free inquirer. And he remained true to this attitude even while 
he was working as second to Ficino in the Florentine Academy. 
His great work on the comparison of the Platonic and the Aristo- 
telian philosophies, on which he labored with especial zeal, and 
whose completion was prevented by his early death, would cer- 
tainly, had he finished it, have possessed a different character and 
served a different end than the commentaries of Ficino. We can 
imagine that Pico would have portrayed Plato and Aristotle in the 
way in which Goethe saw them: as two men who both in a sense 
shared in the possession of a common humanity, as the differing 
spokesmen for splendid but not easily reconcilable traits.*° 

All this is by no means mere ‘‘toleration,’’ as it can seem at 
first glance—and as it seemed to Pico’s contemporaries, when they 
valled him ‘‘Princeps Concordiae.’’ It is something different and 
more profound, which follows as the immediate consequence of 
Pico’s idea of freedom. For this idea not only makes possible, it 
demands a new form of ‘‘individualism.’’ It holds not only for 





*? Ficino, Epistolae, Opera (Basel), 866, 871; ef. De christiana religione, cap. 
xxii. 

48 Cf. Ficino, Epistolae, XII; ef. G. Saitta, La Filosofia di Marsilio Ficino 
(Messina, 1923) ; vid. also Garin, op. cit., 78 ff 

*° Opera, 368. 

5° Cf. Goethe, Gesch. der Farbenlehre, Weimar ed., II, 3, p. 142. 
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mankind as a whole, it holds also for each single individual, that 
to him there can be assigned no fixed and determined position in 
the realm of the spirit: he must seek his position independently. 
This search is not only his right, it is his duty: in his pursuit of it 
he must not be hindered. Pico rejects any inquisition, in the do- 
main of knowledge as in that of faith. For him there are no here- 
tics of the intellect. The intellect can be moved to accept a determi- 
nate proposition only when it produces the conviction of that prop- 
osition in itself; and this conviction must be founded on determi- 
nate grounds. Even in religious matters a proposition of faith 
cannot be simply transferred externally; it must be appropriated 
internally. Any compulsion in the things of faith is for Pico not 
only to be rejected on moral and religious grounds: it is also in- 
effective and futile. For it is not in man’s power to accept or re- 
ject a proposition of faith on external command. ‘‘Non est im 
libera potestate hominis credere articulum fidei esse verum, quando 
sibi placet, et credere eum non esse verum, quando sibi placet.’’™ 
Individual inquiry, ever-renewed examination, is therefore indis- 
pensable for the subsistence of every truth, philosophical as well 
as religious; only from and through such inquiry can this subsis- 
tence be won and preserved. Pico’s whole view is pervaded with 
respect for this individual inquiry. If I am not mistaken, Pico 
yas the first thinker to see in the history of philosophy not only a 
collection of opinions, not only a persisting set of problems and 
solutions, but also an expression of individual intellectual person- 
alities. In the contemplation of this rich and intricate world of 
thought he loved to find absorption. He not only brings to each 
particular philosophical ‘‘family’’ sympathy and understanding; 
he also distinguishes within each family the characteristics of each 
individual thinker and his distinctive manner of thinking. ‘‘. 
in unaquaque familia est aliquid insigne, quod non sit ei commune 
cum caeteris. ... Est in Joanne Scoto vegetum quiddam atque 
discussum. In Thoma solidum et aequabile. . . . Est apud Arabes 
in Averroe firmum et inconcussum. ... In Alpharabio grave et 
meditatum, in Avicenna divinum atque Platonicum. Est apud 
Graecos in universum quidem nitida, in primis et casta philosophia. 
Apud Simplicium locuples et copiosa. . . . Apud Alexandrum con- 
stans et docta. Apud Theophrastum graviter elaborata .. . et 


51 4 pologia, De libertate credendi disp., Opera, 224. 
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st ad Platonicos te converteris . . . in Porphyrio rerum copia et 
multiiuga religione delectaberis. In Jamblico secretiorem phi- 
losophiam et barbarorum mysteria veneraberis. In Plotino 
privum quicquam non est quod admireris, qui se undique praebet 
admirandum. .. .”’” In his endeavor to comprehend the whole of 
philosophy, Pico never abandons a critical attitude and standards 
of his own. But with him the work of the dialectician should be 
preceded by the work of the ‘‘synopsist’’: he insists on surveying 
the intellectual achievement of the past in its totality and in the 
fulness of its individual differences, before undertaking to judge 
it. Each individual who, in the name of the philosophical Eros, 
has ever sought and inquired with genuine and devoted love for 
truth, he finds worthy of respect; for in each case the inquirer is 
an intellectual microcosm, a ‘‘parvus mundus,’’ mirroring the 
entire world of ideas. 

If from this point we reconsider Pico’s oration, we find that 
what is really important and essential in it lies less in what it im- 
mediately contains than in what it suppresses and rejects in silence. 
That man came forth from the hand of the Creator a free being, 
and that it is just in this freedom that his likeness to God consists, 
is the universally accepted doctrine of the theologians. But to 
this doctrine there is at once added, that man has lost this privilege 
forever through the Fall. What held for man in his ‘‘original 
state’’ the Fall transformed into its opposite. Henceforth man 
is driven forever from the paradise of innocence and freedom; and 
by his own powers he cannot find the way back again. Not any 
achievement of his will, but only a supernatural work of grace, can 
raise him up once more. When we consider with what vehemence 
Pelagianism had been fought in the medieval church since the days 
of Augustine, and how unconditionally it had been rejected as 
heresy, we must be astonished at the frankness and boldness with 
which Pico reaffirms the basic Pelagian thesis. For him man’s 
sinfulness does not stand as an indelible stain upon his nature; for 
in it he sees nothing but the correlate and counterpart to something 
other and higher. Man must be capable of sin, that he may become 
capable of good. For this is just Pico’s underlying idea, that in 
good as in evil man is never a completed being, that he neither rests 
ever securely in good, nor is ever a hopeless prey to sin. The way 
to both lies ever open before him—and the decision is placed within 


52 De hominis dignitate, Opera, 325. 
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his own power. An absolute termination of this process is incon- 
ceivable ; for it would be equivalent to a denial of the specific nature 
of man. It lies in man’s nature to find himself forever confront-_ 
ing the problem of good and evil, and to have to solve it indepen- 
dently and with his own powers. Hence however high he may rise, 
man must always expect a Fall: but at the same time no Fall, how- 
ever deep, excludes the possibility of his rising and standing erect 
once more. 

On this ground Pico defends in his theses even the teaching of 
Origen, that there can be no eternal punishment: he finds it unjust 
and disproportionate that to a fault of which a man had been guilty 
during his life, and hence in a finite extent of time, should corre- 
spond an infinite reparation.** An eternity of punishment would 
imply a form of finality which according to Pico’s basic conception 
would contradict the real meaning of human existence. The free- 
dom of man consists in the uninterrupted creativity he exercises 
upon himself, which can at no point come to a complete cessation. 
Such a cessation is in a certain sense the lot of every other nature 
except man. The heavenly intelligences are blessed in contemplat- 
ing divinity—and this beatitude is a possession accorded them for- 
ever: for them it can never be troubled or diminished. Mere 
natural creatures, plants and animals, lead their lives within a 
narrowly limited circle and within a uniform and ever-repeated 
rhythm of existence. Their instinct impels them to follow certain 
paths, and within the channels of this instinct they move with un- 
conscious security. But to man this security is denied. He must 
be forever seeking and choosing his own path: and this choice 
carries with it for him a perpetual danger. But this uncertainty, 
this perpetual peril of human existence—not in the physical, but 
in the moral and religious sense—at the same time constitutes 
for Pico man’s real greatness. Without it he would not be what 
his destiny demands he should be. ; 

Man’s failure is hence for Pico not merely guilt; it is rather the 
expression of that same indestructible power that makes it possible 
for him to attain good. Only a being capable of, and as it were at 
the mercy of sin, can achieve that highest worth that lies in the 
independent overcoming of sensuality, in the free elevation to the 

58 Cf. Apologia, De salute Origenis disputatio, Opera, 207 ff. Cf. “De poena 
peccati mortalis disp.,” 150 ff.; Conclus. in theologia 20 (p. 94): “Peccato mortali 
finiti temporis non debetur poena infinita secundum temporis, sed finita tantum.” 
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‘‘Intelligible.’’ ‘‘Nascenti homini omnifaria semina et omnigenae 
vitae germina indidit pater. Quae quisque excoluerit, illa adoles- 
cent et fructus suos ferent in illo. Si vegetalia, planta fiet. Si 
sensualia, obbrutescet. Si rationalia, coeleste evadet animal. Si 
intellectualia, angelus erit et Dei filius. Et si nulla creaturarum 
sorte contentus, in unitatis centrum suae se receperit, unus cum Deo 
spiritus factus, in solitaria patris caligine qui est super omnia con- 
stitutus, omnibus antestabit.’’™* y -—— 

But this implies still another consequence, which likewise be- 
longs among the most remarkable and surprising features of Pico’s 
oration. What he here sets up as the distinctive privilege of man 
is the almost unlimited power of self-transformation at his dis- 
posal. Man is that being to whom no particular form has been 
prescribed and assigned. He possesses the power of entering into 
any form whatever. What is novel in this idea lies not in its con- 
tent, but rather in the value Pico places on this content. For 
it is an extraordinarily bold step of Pico’s to reverse at this point 
the conventional metaphysical and theological estimate. The lat- 
ter proceeds from the basic notion that the highest and indeed in 
the end the only value belongs to what is immutable and eternal. 
This notion pervades Plato’s theory of knowledge and Aristotle’s 
metaphysics and cosmology. With them is joined the medieval 
religious world-view, which sets the goal of all human activity in 
eternity, and which sees in the multiplicity, in the mutability, in the 
inconstancy of human action but a sign of its vanity. So long as 
man fails to master this inner unrest of his, and in so far as he fails 
to end and conquer it, he cannot find the way to God. ‘‘Inquietum 
est cor nostrum, donec requiescat in te.”’ 

But with Pico this inner unrest of man, impelling him on from 
onegoal to another, and forcing him to pass from one form to an- 
other, no longer appears as a mere stigma upon human nature, as a 
mere blot and weakness. Pico admires this multiplicity and multi- 
formity, and he sees in it a mark of human greatness. That man is 
confined to temporality, that even in his highest achievements he 
‘sannot overstep time, this now no longer appears merely a proof of 
his Fall, through wich he has been alienated from his original 
divine nature. The fact that he is temporally conditioned and 
temporally mutable is the basis of the distinctive power of man. 
For the power of human freedom can be verified only in man’s 


54 De hominis dignitate, Opera, 315. 
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moulding his own life, and for this moulding it must be possible for 
him to pass through and in a sense make trial of the most varied 
spheres of existence. The scholastic thesis: ‘‘Essentiae rerum 
sunt immutabiles’’ may hold for all other beings; but with Pico it 
does not holdforman. Man is a true chameleon, a being in a sense 
iridescent with every color. But from this circumstance Pico does 
not draw the same conclusion which Platonism or the medieval 
ascetic world-view had drawn. He dares to affirm just what they 
had denied. ‘‘Quis hunc nostrum chamaeleonta non admiretur ? 
aut omnino quis aliud quicquam admiretur magis?’’* 

How was such a transformation possible? On what philoso- 
phical principle is it grounded? It is founded frankly upon that 
distinction on which rests the entire structure of Pico’s thought: 
on the distinction between ‘‘ Nature’’ and ‘‘ Freedom.’’ In the realm 
of freedom the same standards do not hold as in the realm of 
nature: the ‘‘Intelligible’’ and the ‘‘Sensible’’ must be measured 
with different criteria. For natural things, for merely physical 
things, it does indeed mean a limitation and a privation of being 
that they are conceived in perpetual flux, that not for a moment do 
they preserve their self-identity. This is expressed in their pos- 
sessing no constant nature, in their being suspended in fluctuating 
experience. But does the same conclusion follow for the world of 
thought? Physical things do not change themselves, they are 
changed. It is the operation of an external cause that produces 
their change, and to this operation they are subject with complete 
passivity. They do not themselves posit a definite change and 
evoke it out of themselves; the change is rather forced upon them 
by something else. But this manner of compulsion is transcended 
in human action and production. Here there is an independent 
setting of a goal: man chooses the form he will bring forth, at which 
he will arrive in the very process itself. { Thus man is not merely 
subject to a passive becoming; he rather determines his own goal 
and realizes it in free activity. It is this activity toward which 
Pico’s admiration is directed, and his oration is but the philoso- 
phical hymn in which he gives expression to this adgffration. The 
mind of man can be satisfied with no modera indeed, with no 
possession of any sort that has fixed limits. His ambition, which 
Pico calls ‘‘holy,’’ consists in striving on and on. ‘‘Invadat 
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anhelemus ad summa adque illa (quando possumus si volumus) 
consequenda totis viribus enitamur.’”** Man can arrive at the 
highest only if he does not restrain this power of self-moulding he 
feels in himself, but allows it free scope in every direction; and this 
mutability, taken as the power of self-formation, constitutes not 
man’s weakness but his greatness. 

With this conclusion new light is thrown not only on Pico’s 
philosophy, but also on the underlying intellectual attitude of the 
entire Florentine circle. It is as though from this position we could 
for the first time grasp completely certain sides of Michelangelo’s 
nature. In Pico’s oration man is called his own almost arbitrary 
moulder: ‘‘sut ipsius quasi arbitrarius honorariusque plastes et 
fictor.’’ He is the ‘‘sculptor’’ who must bring forth and in a sense 
chisel out his own form from the material with which nature has 
endowed him. We can understand how such a view must have 
affected the aesthetics and the theory of art of the Renaissance. It 
contains nothing less than a kind of theodicy of art. For art, 
especially plastic art, is now no longer derived from pleasure in the 
imitation of the varied multiplicity of sensible things. It has found 
a different and a purely ‘‘spiritual’’ goal. It expresses within its 
own sphere what characterizes and distinguishes mankind as a 
whole. Beauty becomes, to express it in Kantian terms, the ‘‘sym- 
bol of morality’’: for in the capacity of man to produce from him- 
self a world of forms, there is expressed his innate freedom. The 
artist in a sense possesses this freedom raised to a higher power; 
from it and because of it he can bring forth a new ‘‘ Nature.’’ This 
trait adds a new strain to the ‘‘cult of beauty’’ of the Renaissance. 
Pico too was suffused with this cult of beauty. He shared it with 
all the men of the Florentine circle—with Ficino, with Girolamo 
Benivieni, on whose Canzone dell’ amor celeste e divino he wrote a 
philosophical commentary.” But in all this he is by no means 
merely ‘‘artistic’’; his attitude is rather thoroughly universal; art 
is for him not a particular realm of human activity, but the expres- 
sion and revelation of the primary ‘‘creative’’ nature of man. 

It is obvious that at the same time the temporal character and 
the ‘‘historical nature’’ of man receives a new meaning and value. 
In its proofs for the immortality of the soul, Renaissance philosophy 
singles out an argument that is pushed more and more to the center 
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of attention, and that we find in various versions, in Nicholas of 
Cusa as well as in Ficino. The guarantee for the continued exis- 
tence of the soul lies in the fact that it is not subject to time; for 
instead of being ‘‘in’’ time, time is rather in it. It is the mind it- 
self that, by virtue of a native power resident in it, produces from 
itself not only the ideas of number and magnitude, but also that of 
time: how then could the mind be subject to that which it generates 
from its own nature? ‘‘ Anima rationalis non est tempori subdita, 
sed ad tempus se habet anterioriter, sicut visus ad oculum. . . . Ita 
anima rationalis ... non... ipsa subest tempori, sed potius 
e converso.’”* 

In this derivation of time from the thinking subject another in- 
terest, that of speculative idealism, comes to the fore. The think- 
ing subject must be raised above time, must be in a sense withdrawn 
from it, so that it can be revealed in its fundamental ‘‘trans- 
cendental’’ character, as the condition for all temporality. Pico 
comes close to this conception; we can indeed say that it is this 
notion that is in a sense at the basis of his entire criticism of astrol- 
ogy.*’ But he does not remain in this position. He does not simply 
wish to elevate the mind above time, he wishes rather to locate it in 
the midst of time: he sees the mind in its actual ‘‘history.’’ But he 
can see it thus without being forced to abandon or limit his spiritual- 
ism in any way. For to him history is no mere fate, and time 
is not merely the external frame within which this fate is worked 
out. History is no mere ‘‘occurrence’’ which seizes man from 
without and carries him along with it, like the wheel of Ixion. It is 
the sum-total of the intellectual forms which man produces from 
himself. In his own history therefore man is not simply subject 
to the temporality and transitoriness of things; in it he rather 
reveals his own nature—a nature indeed mutable, but in this very 
mutability free, because it is the self-changing, the eternal ‘‘ Pro- 
teus.’”® This Protean nature is elevated above the transitoriness 
of natural existence, because it manifests no mere being acted upon, 
but an activity, the sum-total indeed of human action. 

And here we approach also the solution of one of the most difficult 
problems the philosophy of Pico presents. In the historical and 

5° Cusanus, De ludo globi, Lib. I, 232; ef. Ficino, Theologia Platonica, VIII, 
16 (further details in Individuum und Kosmos, 43 ff., 74 f.). 

59 Cf. the exposition of Garin, op. cit., 177 f. 

6° Cf. De hominis dignitate, Opera, 315. 
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systematic interpretation of Pico’s thought, the position it takes 
with regard to Averroism constitutes the real stumbling-block. 
That Pico in his first student years at Padua was under the influence 
of Averroism is easy to understand; for the School of Padua had 
long been the citadel of Averroistic teaching. But could he adhere 
to this teaching and defend it after he had become a ‘‘ Platonist,’’ 
and after he had come into the closest contact with the Florentine 
Academy? The goal of this Academy, set by its founder Marsilio 
Ficino, was the philosophic proof of the fundamental truths of 
Christianity. Among these for Ficino himself the doctrine of the 
continued existence of the individual soul, of personal immortality, 
held the first place. His whole Platonic Theology was directed 
toward this single goal. But it was just this doctrine that was 
most bitterly contested by Averroism. In a long series of writ- 
ings, which reached their logical conclusion in Pomponazzi’s trea- 
tise De immortalitate animae, this underlying theme is treated again 
and again. And the result is always the same: it is shown not only 
that reason is unable to furnish a proof for the continued existence 
of the individual soul, but that such a thesis is in direct contradic- 
tion toreason. For the ‘‘Intellect’’ to which alone belongs eternity 
is One for all mankind; it knows no differentiation or individuation. 
Accordingly, Ficino rightly saw in the Averroists the most dan- 
gerous enemies of his own basic position; against them he unceas- 
ingly directed his attacks. 

Was it thus not treason to the cause of Ficino and to the 
Platonic Academy for Pico, though to be sure he did not accept the 
doctrine of the unity of the intellect, nevertheless to continue to 
display his admiration for Averroism, and in a sense to come to 
terms with it? This can indeed be explained only by making com- 
pletely clear to ourselves wherein the connection between Pico’s 
philosophy and Averroism consisted. The Averroists have been 
characterized as the ‘‘freethinkers of the Middle Ages.’’ They 
treat the doctrines of the positive religions as myths; what they 
are seeking is a doctrine of God that shall remain within the bounds 
of mere reason. In this underlying aim of rationalism, Pico could 
and must feel himself related to them: for he too constantly de- 
fended the ‘‘libertas credendi,’’ and for the sake of this defense 
he too fell under the ban of the Church. But the relationship 
extends no further: for if Pico granted the rationalistic assump- 
tions of Averroism, he rejected all the more sharply the naturalistic 
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conclusions it had drawn from them. Averroism was in all its main 
forms bound up in the closest way with that astrological deter- 
minism and fatalism, in combatting which Pico saw one of the 
chief tasks of his philosophy. For the doctrine of human freedom 
there was in Averroism no place. 

The transcendence of God has also taken on for Pico a new mean- 
ing. The basic presupposition of Neoplatonic doctrine, the abso- 
lute transcendence of primary Being, Pico never contested. He 
adhered strictly to the fundamental ideas of ‘‘negative theology.’’ 
No predicate that we find in finite things can be applied to God, and 
every attribute by which we characterize them we must deny to 
him. God’s essence lies beyond any comparison: “‘ finiti et infiniti 
nulla proportio.’’ But there is none the less one form of under- 
standing that escapes this criticism. If we can ascribe to the 
Divine Being no property or characteristic that belongs to things, 
there still remains a basic intellectual phenomenon by virtue of 
which we are not only related to Him but actually one with Him. 
For human freedom is of such a kind that any increase in its mean- 
ing or value is impossible, that it is elevated above any comparison. 
Thus when Pico ascribes to man an independent and innate crea- 
tive power, he has in this one fundamental respect made man equal 
to Divinity. There is now a genuinely positive predicate that is 
bound to change the character of negative theology fundamentally. 
The entire world of ideas of Neoplatonism falls therewith into 
flux : for even ‘‘immanence”’ and ‘‘transcendence’’ are revealed as 
opposites which in accordance with the principle of the ‘‘ coincidentia 
opposttorum’’ must be overcome and transcended. Where man 
appears not as a mere creature of nature, but as truly spiritual, 
i.e., as a creative being, he has risen above this opposition. In 
the extent of his creation he remains infinitely removed from God; 
but in the fact, in the quality of his creation he feels himself at the 
same time most intimately related to God. 

What this idea of the ‘‘ coincidentia oppositorum’’ means for the 
whole philosophy of the Renaissance, and what achievement re- 
mained for it to consummate—this we can best make clear, if at this 
point we compare the development reached in the theory of knowl- 
edge with that reached in cosmology and physics. The medieval 
Aristotelian physics rests on the basic idea, that the corporeal world 
is divided into two spheres. These two spheres are continuous 
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with each other; and motions within the one continue in an uninter- 
rupted causal chain into the other. But they remain none the less 
substantially divided from each other: the matter of which the 
celestial world consists is not the same as that of the ‘‘sublunar’’ 
world. The late Middle Ages had already dared to doubt this doc- 
trine of the strict opposition between earthly and heavenly sub- 
stance—and in the fourteenth century, as the studies of Duhem have 
shown, it was seriously shaken. But it could be truly overcome 
only when the idea of the relativity of place and motion had broken 
the way, and when this idea had found its speculative foundation in 
the system of Nicholas of Cusa.** Here the dualism between 
‘‘above’’ and ‘‘below,’’ between the ‘‘higher’’ and the ‘‘lower”’ 
world, ceases, because every position in space is made equal to 
every other. On this foundation Giordano Bruno was able to de- 
velop his doctrine of the infinity of worlds, which taken together 
form a genuine and true unity, and of which each on the other 
hand is self-contained. Instead of a single central point, or instead 
of two opposite poles, there are now an infinite number of com- 
pletely independent centers. There are motions about an infinite 
number of centers; but they all in their totality make a whole: the 
unified life of the cosmos. 

Pico’s doctrine effects the same revolution for the intellectual 
and historical world. This world too appears now as a unified 
whole, filled with the most diverse forms of life. It too appears 
now—in accordance with the familiar analogy—as an infinite sphere 
whose center is everywhere and whose periphery is nowhere. For 
the periphery of the intellectual and historical world cannot be 
bounded and fixed; it is being perpetually extended by the work of 
men. But on the other hand we can be sure that this extension is 
no mere dissolution : even if the end is never reached, and even if the 
boundary is pushed ever further, we are at every point ‘‘within’’ 
truth. The real outcome of the movement here introduced was 
first presented in the thought of Leibniz. For it first placed by the 
side of the cosmological picture of Bruno the corresponding meta- 
physical picture: it saw reality as a whole of independent entities, 
each of which expresses the entire universe and represents it from 
its own particular ‘‘viewpoint.’’ The sources of this ‘‘monadologi- 
cal’’ conception lie in the Renaissance. Leibniz was able to erect 
his system of ‘‘pre-established harmony’’ because he brought to- 

61 Further details in my work Individuum und Kosmos, 183 ff. 
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gether what in the Renaissance still remained separate; because 
he sought to derive the new cosmology and the new intellectual and 
historical world-view from a common underlying principle, and to 
found them upon that principle. 


THIRD CHAPTER 


The Natural Philosophy of Pico and His Polemic 
Against Astrology 


Pico’s conception of the world of intellectual history forms the 
real center of his thought, and upon it rests what distinctive and 
novel ideas he bestowed on modern philosophy. In opposition to 
this achievement, the natural philosophy of Pico has a subordinate 
significance. It likewise had a strong influence upon subsequent 
Italian and German natural philosophy, and thinkers like Agrippa 
von Nettesheim and Paracelsus in particular drew directly from 
Pico. But Pico’s teaching is here less significant and interesting 
in what it contains in the way of particular ideas, than in the fact 
that in a sense he determined the type of conception of nature to 
which thenceforth all the natural philosophers of the Renaissance 
belong. The principle he finds to obtain can be characterized as 
that of Universal Vitalism. Nature is not composed of parts, and 
does not fall into different classes of entities, that are distinct in 
substance from each other. It forms a single great interconnected 
Life; and this Life is of such a kind that the motion of the whole 
is to be detected in each part. There is here not only a continuous 
chain of effects continuing spatially from one point to the next; 
there rules an original and thoroughgoing ‘‘sympathy,’’ by virtue of 
which each individual occurrence is bound up with the whole system 
of occurrences. The universe is like a string under tension, which, 
touched at any point, propagates the disturbance in every direction, 
so that it can be traced in every one of it parts. Historically, this 
doctrine goes back to the Stoics, especially to Poseidonios. In 
accordance with this conception, any knowing of nature can mean 
only, and can be directed toward nothing higher than, to sym- 
pathize with this universal order of Life; all the notions we form of 
nature must, if they are not to remain mere abstractions, grow 
out of this feeling. 

This form of ‘‘anthropocentric’’ consideration of nature Pico 
was never able to and never wished to deny. A single stream of 
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thought flows from Pico’s basic conception of natural philosophy to 
Schelling’s treatment of the World-Soul. For Pico too the World- 
Soul is what holds the world together in its inmost being; it is the 
source of all the manifold motions of the cosmos and gives them their 
order and harmony.” For Pico therefore it is certain, just as for 
Schelling, that nature can be regarded and interpreted only as the 
first stage of spirit. The principle revealed in mind in the form 
of self-consciousness, operates in nature as an unconscious power. 
Nature is reason ; but she is reason still concealed, not yet arrived at 
self-knowledge : ‘‘ ratio mersa et confusa.’’ Nature, humanity, and 
God are thus related, in accordance with an analogy of Pico’s, as 
are colors, the eye, and light. Colors are present only in possi- 
bility, in potentiality ; they first receive their actualization through 
the eye that sees them; and the eye could not see them were there 
no source of light to make them visible. That Pico is here recurring 
to a Platonic theme, to Plato’s notion of the ‘‘Idea of the Good’’ as 
the sun of the intelligible world, is obvious ;* and at the same time it 
is clear that for him there is no real separate place for natural 
philosophy, that it has for him a meaning only in the totality of his 
‘*philosophy of mind.’’ The structure of natural philosophy is for 
Pico inseparable from the ideas developed in his oration ‘‘De 
hominis dignitate’’: here too man is characterized as ‘‘oculus 


“mundi,’’ as that being who unites in himself and comprehends in 


single vision what in the universe exists apart. ‘‘. . . si intellectum 
quasi oculum capimus qui non ex se, sed lucis participatione videt, 
cum Deus sit lux, lux enim est veritas, et visio actio sit qua oculus 
lucem attingit, non eget Deus hac operatione, qui est ipsa lua.’’* 

This throws light also on the controlling influence which magic 
has in Pico’s conception of nature. For to him magic is by no 
means the employment of supernatural forces; it remains com- 
pletely within the sphere of nature. Genuine magic is no art of 
sorcery that makes use of the aid of demonic powers. It proceeds 
rather from the understanding of the immanent vital interconnec- 
tions of nature, from the knowledge of all the relationships and 
sympathies that govern her parts. The true ‘‘magician”’ is he who 
knows the forces of nature and understands how to direct them to 
their proper ends, by uniting what is separate and bringing them 

62 Conclusiones sec. Jamblichum, 9, Opera, 75. 

®3 Cf. Garin, op. cit., 220 f. 

* Heptaplus, Cap. VI, Opera, 35. 
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to a common operation. In this sense, the countryman who joins 
the vine with the elm is working ‘‘magic’’: for he is uniting differ- 
ent natural existences and making them live henceforth a common 
life.’ This unification can include even those elements that seem 
most incompatible and widely separated: for no element in nature 
falls outside the whole, outside her great all-embracing system of 
activities. ‘‘Nulla est virtus in coelo aut in terra seminaliter et 
separata, quam et actuare et unire magus non possit.’’* 

All this is still far from any immediate observation of nature 
and from any form of natural ‘‘science,’’ and at no point does it 
break through the circle of speculative metaphysics and theology. 
This mixing of the two spheres, as it is found throughout Pico, was 
bound to awaken opposition not only from the standpoint of natural 
science, but also from that of religious knowledge. Pico even went 
so far as to see in Christ the highest magician, because as the true 
*‘vinculum mundi’’ he knows all the secret connections of things. 
If we keep in mind this limitation of Pico’s thought, then the step 
he took in his Polemic against Astrology makes all the greater and 
more surprising an impression. What this work means for the 
entire philosophy of the Renaissance I have tried to set forth in 
another place*’—and I do not wish to return to this question here. 
I am selecting once more only those points of essential significance 
for our present problem, for the question of the inner articulation 
of the different parts of Pico’s thought. Here we are forced to 
face a difficulty. In his work against astrology Pico makes a sharp 
distinction between merely symbolic knowledge and empirical 
knowledge. He demands that we see in nature no mere system of 
marks and signs, and he explains that it is futile to base the predic- 
tion of future events on such a system. We must penetrate into 
the forces of things and grasp them not merely in abstract schemati- 
zation but in their individual nature and their concrete operations. 
It tells us nothing, and it is an unfruitful game, to regard the 
‘*heavens,’’ in the sense of the astrologers, as ruling and directing 
all earthly events. This remains mere words, so long as we fail to 
indicate the means for this presumed operation of the heavens. 
But that cannot be found in the conjunctions of the planets, or in 

*5 Apologia, Opera, 121 ff. and 167 ff. It is this conception that had particular 
influence on Paracelsus; ef. Paracelsus, Das Buch Paragranum, ed. Strunz (Leipzig, 
1903), 70 ff. 
®6 Conclusiones magicae 5, Opera, 104. 

87 Individuum und Kosmos, 121 ff. 
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any of the other fantastic combinations in which astrology loses 
itself. The connections which are here really demonstrable and 
really certain, consist not in any secret relations, but in public and 
in a sense every-day phenomena. Not the positions of the stars, 
and not the ‘‘houses’’ of the heavens which astrology has invented, 
but the forces of light and heat, must be held responsible for the 
real influence of the heavens. ‘‘ Praeter communem motus et luminis 
influentiam nullam vim caelestibus peculiarem inesse.’”® 

It is quite remarkable how Pico seems here to free himself at a 
single stroke not only from astrology, but also from the entire meta- 
physics of substantial forms and occult qualities, and to take his 
stand on the ground of an empirical and causal explanation of 
nature. For was he not bound with a thousand ties to this meta- 
physics, and does not ‘‘symbolic’’ knowledge form the exact center 
and core of Pico’s entire theory of knowledge? What then could 
cause him, and what could make it possible for him, to oppose to this 
symbolic knowledge another kind, that should rest on its own inde- 
pendent foundation? In his theology and religious philosophy 
Pico makes an unlimited, indeed we could even say a hyperbolic use 
of the principle of allegorical interpretation. Neither in the Bible 
nor in any other sacred document is there for him a sentence we 
ean understand in its proper literal sense. There is needed always 
a difficult interpretation to release the genuine, the mystic and 
spiritual sense, from the literal one. And only when we have pene- 
trated to this meaning is the religious truth disclosed to us. For 
this reason the Kabbalah acquires for Pico a controlling and central 
significance. For it is the key that first truly unlocks the secrets 
of the Divine nature. Divine revelation is dumb, it cannot be un- 
derstood by man in its deepest sense, before we have appropriated 
this key and learned to use it in the right way. The word of the 
Bible is indeed the highest ; but it speaks only to him who cracks the 
hard shell of the mere word. Within this hard shell of the Divine 
law as written there lies the Divine meaning: the ‘‘sensus anagogi- 
cus,’’ which alone leads truly upward, and not only procures for us 
entrance to the world of spirits, but also solves its deepest secrets. 
‘* Sicut vera Astrologia docet nos legere in libro Det,’’ Pico states in 
his theses, ‘‘ita Cabala docet nos legere in Libro Legis.’’® Here 

88 In Astrologiam, Lib. III, cap. V; Opera, 461. 

6° Conclusiones cabbalisticae 72; Opera, 113. 
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**true astrology’’ is thus placed immediately by the side of the 
Kabbalah. But if this is so, why is astrology to be denied the use 
of that symbolic and allegorical thinking which Kabbalistic inter- 
pretation employs incessantly? Why does this thinking lead 
to error when applied to nature, while in religion it is the source 
of all truth? 

We can get an answer to this question only if we make clear to 
ourselves the distinctive structure of Pico’s thought. This struc- 
ture rests on the sharp distinction he makes between the realm 
of necessity and the realm of freedom. For each realm there hold 
different laws, and accordingly, different ways of knowing. Every- 
thing physical is subject to strict necessity; everything spiritual 
rests on freedom and can be understood only in its terms. The 
conclusive objection Pico raises against astrology is that it fails to 
see this distinction. Instead of understanding each of the two 
realms, the world of bodies and the world of spirits, in its own 
specific sense, and instead of applying to each its appropriate 
method of knowing, astrology wilfully obliterates all distinctions. 
It tries to derive the being of man from the heavens, and to read his 
destiny in the stars. But for Pico the destiny of man lies in him- 
self ; it is determined by his will and his actions. And this will can 
not be reduced to an external material compulsion, since matter 
would thus be proclaimed the master of spirit. 

The principle of the ‘‘ primacy of spirit’’ and the ‘‘ primacy of 
freedom”’ is thus the real driving power in Pico’s polemic against 
astrology.” In everything created by man, and produced through 
freedom, we are not only able to rely on symbolic interpretation, we 
cannot dispense with it. For the world of men, the world of science, 
of art, of religion can be revealed only in speech and writing, in 
pictures and symbols, and only in them does it acquire a stable 
existence. But the nature of the corporeal world is no sum of 
‘‘meanings’’; it is a connected chain of causes and effects. We 
must follow this chain from link to link without introducing any- 
thing different or of another order. In the methodological sense 
astrology is a hybrid and a non-entity, because it constantly con- 
fuses the two ways of approach; because it seeks intimations and 
portents where it should be seeking causes and effects. On this 
basis Pico arrives at a clear distinction between the ‘‘true’’ and the 


7° Cf. L. Thorndike, Hist. of Magic and Exp. Science, V, vi. 
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false astrology. The science of the stars as a mathematical science 
of nature he sets off sharply from the art of prophesy, as practiced 
in the ‘‘astrologia divinatriz.’’ The one is as far from the other 
as light is from darkness, or truth from lies.” 

In its details also the criticism of astrology is often of surpris- 
ing acuteness. Because astrology has not sharply distinguished 
the meaning of the ‘‘natural’’ from that of the ‘‘spiritual,’’ it is for 
Pico everywhere a prey to ambiguity even in the particular cate- 
gories it has applied. In the description of spiritual and hence 
supersensible relations, it everywhere intrudes spatial and sensible 
images. It sets out from the basic notion and dogma that the 
‘*higher’’ exercises domination over the ‘‘lower’’; but instead of 
understanding the two terms as an opposition of value, it takes them 
as a spatial opposition. The higher is for it what is ‘‘above,’’ the 
lower, what is ‘‘below.’’ But it is obvious for Pico that this is to 
commit an equivocation. In the spiritual sense man stands 
‘‘above’’ the stars and above the whole of corporeal nature, so truly 
as he understands this nature and is able to know its order and laws. 
This is his real greatness and elevation. As a natural being he is 
a vanishing nothing; as a thinking being he understands the 
heavens, and in this understanding transcends them : ‘‘ Nihil magnum 
in terra praeter hominem, nihil magnum in homine praeter mentem 
et animum, huc si ascendis, coelum transcendis, si ad corpus inclinas 
et coelum suspicis, muscam te vides et musca aliquid minus.’ 

What from the standpoint of intellectual history is most notable 
about this argument is the circumstance that while it reaches a 
result of decisive significance for the progress of natural science, 
this achievement developed on an entirely different soil from that 
of exact scientific thinking. It is curious to consider how much 
harder it was for Kepler, a veritable scientific genius, to escape 
the bonds of the astrological way of thinking. Pico’s speculative 
doctrine of freedom proved here to be more effective than Kepler’s 
mathematical conception of nature. And Kepler himself could 
probably not have taken the final step, had not Pico, upon whom he 
expressly relies, preceded him.” It was not by pure rational argu- 

71 In Astrologiam, Lib. 1; Opera, 422; Lib. X, cap. I, 680. 

72 In Astrologiam, Lib. III, cap. 27; Opera, 519. 

78 On the relation of Kepler to Pico, vid. the material in Kepler, Opera Omnia, 
ed. Frisch, vol. IT, 578 ff. and vol. ITI, 29. 
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ments based on scientific grounds that the bonds were broken at this 
point ; there was needed a new attitude and a new sense of the world. 
Pico himself concentrated this new sense in the epigram: ‘‘ Miracula 
animi .. . coelo majora sunt.’’* This is no mere isolated 
statement; we could take it as the motto for Pico’s entire work. 
Pico was perhaps the only man in his age completely free from 
fear of demons and from fear of the baneful influence of the stars. 
How different he is in this respect from even the men of his im- 
mediate circle, is shown in comparison with Ficino,” who despite all 
his efforts was never able to banish this fear from his life. Pico 
knew no such fear, because it contradicted what he felt as the true 
meaning of human existence, and extolled in his great oration as 
the ‘‘dignity of man.’’ For him this dignity consists in the fact 
that the work of man is the expression of his own will, not the 
influence of the stars and the gift of higher powers. Aristotle was 
great, not because he was born under a more favorable star, but 
because he was born with high bodily and mental powers—and even 
these powers would not have been able to establish his greatness 
had he not devoted all the force of his will to their cultivation. 
‘*. . . Sortitus est animam bonam .. . tum sortitus est corpus 
idoneum, ut tali animae famularetur. ... Elegit philosophari. 
Hoc et principiorum opus, quae diximus, hoc est animi et corporis, 
et sui arbitirii fuit; profecit in philosophia, hic arrepti propositi et 
suae industriae fructus. . . . Sortitus erat non astrum melius, sed 
ingenium melius : nec ingenium ab astro, siquidem incorporale, sed a 
Deo... .’"*® For everything intellectual comes from God, and 
must be attributed immediately to him as its real and only source. 
Here there can and must be no intermediary—and even nature, even 
the heavens must be rejected as such an intermediary. 


To sum up our discussion, there now stands revealed a complete 
and rounded picture of Pico’s philosophy. If we consider the de- 
tails of the execution, this picture is by no means free from strange 
and curious traits, and it contains many features difficult of inter- 
pretation. But it does not lack a firm outline and a sure drawing. 
Just as little does it appear a mere mosaic, put together from pieces 


74 In Astrologiam, Lib. III, cap. 27; Opera, 519. 
75 On Ficino’s attitude toward astrology, ef. Individuum und Kosmos, 118 ff. 
76 In Astrologiam, III, 27; Opera, 517. 
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of different meaning and origin, and in a sense assembled from all 
the regions of philosophy. From the charge of ‘‘bad syncretism,’’ 
so often and so persistently raised against Pico, we must, it seems 
tome, absolve him. To be sure, we can hardly approach his thought 
with modern expectations and demands: for he is no ‘‘modern’’ 
thinker. He still stands entirely within scholasticism—and he 
not only clung to and defended the scholastic form of philosophy, 
the ‘‘stilus Parisiensis,’’ he also preserved its matter. He knew the 
scholastic heritage as few others, and he did not reject it; he desired 
to preserve and increase it.” 

But this conservative attitude did not prevent Pico from accom- 
plishing in the whole of his thinking something that proved signifi- 
eant and pointed to the future. In this respect his thought displays 
the true spirit of the Renaissance, the spirit of a genuine new begin- 
ning. It is, to use an expression of Leibniz, ‘‘chargé du passé et 
gros de l’avenir.’’ For the influence of Pico’s philosophy was 
great and many-sided, and extended to almost every realm of 
intellectual life. The great theme announced in his oration ‘‘ De 
hominis dignitate’’ resounded thereafter in the most diverse varia- 
tions—in a gradually stronger and stronger crescendo. We hear 
it in the religious conflicts of the age of the Reformation, we hear it 
in the new philosophy of nature, and we shall finally hear it—though 
in altered form—in the modern rebirth of philosophical idealism, in 
Descartes and in Leibniz. The aesthetics and the theory of art of 
the following centuries likewise drew upon Pico and took from him 
many of their basic problems and themes. From his thought there 
spread influences which led in the one direction in English philos- 
ophy through the Cambridge School to Shaftesbury, in the other, 
in German, to Winckelmann. The ‘‘ occulta concatenatio’’ of his 
own basic ideas and of his seemingly incompatible theses Pico was 
hardly able to make clear even to himself—much less to make ac- 
cessible to his contemporaries. Only posterity, only the further 
philosophic development of the problems, could bring it like a buried 
treasure to light. But such a deep and continued influence could be 


77 This dependence on scholasticism is very strongly emphasized in the most 
recent treatment of Pico: Avery Dulles, Princeps Concordiae: Pico della Mirandola 
and the Scholastic Tradition; vid. note 43, and the general note to Part I of this 
article, this Journal, p. 123 (vol. III, No. 2, April, 1942). 
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exerted only by a philosophy which, quite apart from its temporal 
limitations and its debt to the past, contained a new way of thinking, 
and which in all its parts, in its doctrine of God, in its doctrine of 
nature, and in its ethics, was seeking to make that new way prevail. 


Yale University. 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


OF THE DIGNITY OF MAN 
ORATION OF GIOVANNI Pico DELLA MIRANDOLA, COUNT oF CONCORDIA 


TRANSLATED BY ELIZABETH LIVERMORE F'ORBES* 


1. I have read in the records of the Arabians, worshipful Fathers, that 
Abdala the Saracen, when questioned as to what on this stage of the world, 
as it were, should be considered most worthy of wonder, replied: ‘‘There 
is nothing to be seen more wonderful than Man,’’ with which opinion the 
saying of Hermes Trismegistus agrees: ‘‘A great miracle, Asclepius, is 
Man.’’ But when I weighed the reason for these maxims, the many excel- 
lences reported of human nature by many men did not satisfy me—that Man 
is the intermediary between creatures, the intimate of the gods, king of the 
lower beings, by the acuteness of his senses, by the discernment of his reason 
and the light of his intelligence the interpreter of nature, the interval be- 
tween fixed eternity and fleeting time, and (as the Persians say), the bond, 
nay rather the marriage-song of the world, on David’s testimony but little 
lower than the angels. Admittedly great though these be, they are not the 
principal reasons, that is to say, those which may rightfully claim for them- 
selves the privilege of the highest admiration. For why should we not 
admire more the angels themselves and the blessed choirs of Heaven? At 
last, it seems to me, I have come to understand why Man is the most fortunate 
of beings, and consequently worthy of all admiration, and what precisely is 
that rank which is his lot in the universal chain of Being, and which is to be 
envied not only by brutes but even by the stars, by minds more than earthly. 
It is a matter past faith, and a wondrous one. Why should it not be? For 
on this very account Man is rightly both called a great miracle, and judged 
a wonderful being indeed. 

2. But hear, Fathers, exactly what is this rank, and, as kindly auditors, 
conformably to your cultivation, forbear to punish me for this work. God 
the Father, the Supreme Architect, had already built this earthly home we 
behold of his Godhead, as his most sacred temple, by the laws of his mysteri- 
ous wisdom. The supercelestial region He had adorned with intelligences, 
the heavenly spheres He had quickened with eternal souls, and the excre- 
mentary and filthy parts of the lower world He had filled with a multitude 
of creatures of every kind. But when the work was finished the Artist kept 

* These selected portions of the De Hominis Dignitate are taken from an unpub- 
lished edition prepared by Elizabeth Livermore Forbes, including the Latin text, an 
English translation, a critical introduction, and notes. There is no published English 
version of the Oration of Pico, parts of which are here presented for the first time. 
The translation is from Ed. princeps, Pico, Opera Omnia, Bologna, 1495-6. 
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wishing that there were someone to ponder the rationality of so great a work, 
to love its beauty, and to wonder at its vastness. Therefore when every- 
thing was done (as Moses and Timaeus bear witness) He finally took thought 
concerning the creation of Man. But there was not among his archetypes 
that from which He could fashion a new offspring, nor was there in his 
treasure-houses anything He might bestow on his new son as an inheritance, 
nor was there in the courts of all the world a place where the latter might 
sit as contemplator of the universe. All was now complete, all things had 
been assigned to the highest, the middle, and the lowest orders. But in its 
final creation it was not the part of the Father’s power to fail as though 
exhausted. It was not the part of his wisdom to waver in a case of need 
through poverty of counsel. It was not the intention of his kindly love that 
he who was to praise God’s divine generosity in regard to others, should be 
compelled to condemn it in regard to himself. 

3. At last the Best of Artisans ordained that that creature to whom he 
had been able to give nothing proper to himself should have joint possession 
of whatever had been the peculiar characteristics of the different creatures. 
He therefore accorded to Man the function of a form not set apart, and a 
place in the middle of the world, and addressed him thus: ‘‘I have given 
thee neither a fixed abode nor a form that is thine alone nor any function 
peculiar to thyself, Adam, to the end that, according to thy longing and 
according to thy judgment, thou mayest have and possess that abode, that 
form, and those functions which thou thyself shalt desire. The nature of all 
other things is limited and constrained within the bounds of laws prescribed 
by me: thou, coerced by no necessity, shalt ordain for thyself the limits of 
thy nature in accordance with thine own free will, in whose hand I have 
placed thee. I have set thee at the world’s center, that thou mayest from 
thence more easily observe whatever is in the world. I have made thee 
neither of heaven nor of earth, neither mortal nor immortal, so that thou 
mayest with greater freedom of choice and with more honor, as though the 
maker and moulder of thyself, fashion thyself in whatever shape thou shalt 
prefer. Thou shalt have the power to degenerate into the lower forms of 
life, which are animal; thou shalt have the power, out of thy soul’s judg- 
ment, to be reborn into the higher forms of life, which are divine.’’ 

4. O supreme generosity of God the Father, O highest and most marvel- 
lous felicity of Man! to whom it is granted to have that which he chooses, 
to be that which he wills. Beasts as soon as they are born (so says Lucilius) 
bring with them from their mother’s womb that which they will possess for 
ever ; spiritual beings, either from the beginning or soon thereafter, become 
what they are to be for ever and ever. On Man when he came into life the 
Father conferred the seeds of all good and the germs of every form of life. 
Whatever seeds each man cultivates, those seeds will grow to maturity and 
bear in him their own fruit. If they be vegetative, he will be like a plant. 
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If sensual, he will become brutish. If rational, he will issue as a heavenly 
being. If intellectual, he will be an angel and the son of God. And if, 
happy in the lot of no created thing, he withdraws into the center of his own 
unity, his spirit made one with God in the solitary darkness of God who is 
set above all things, he shall surpass them all. Who will not admire this our 
chameleon? Or who could more greatly admire aught else whatever? It is 
Man who Asclepius of Athens, arguing from his mutability of character and 
from his self-transforming nature, on just grounds says was symbolized by 
Proteus in the mysteries. Hence those metamorphoses renowned among the 
Hebrews and the Pythagoreans. 

5. For the more secret theology of the Hebrews sometimes transforms 
the holy Enoch into an angel of divinity, whom they call ‘‘Mal’akh Adonay 
shebaoth,’’ and sometimes transforms others into other divinities. The 
Pythagoreans degrade impious men into brutes and, if one is to believe 
Empedocles, even into plants. Mohammed, in imitation of such ideas, often 
had this saying on his tongue: ‘‘They who have deviated from Divine law 
have become beasts,’’ and surely he spoke justly. For its bark does not make 
the plant, but its senseless and insentient nature; neither does its hide make 
the beast of burden, but its irrational, sensual soul; neither does its orbed 
form make the sky, but its undeviating rationality ; nor does his sundering 
from body but his spiritual intelligence make the angel. For if you see one 
abandoned to his appetites crawling on the ground, it is a plant and not a 
man that you see; if you see one blinded by the vain illusions of imagery, 
as it were of a Calypso, and, worn down by their gnawing allurement, de- 
livered over to his senses, it is a beast and not a man that you see. If you see 
a philosopher determining all things by means of right reason, him you shall 
reverence: he is a heavenly and not an earthly being. If you see a pure con- 
templator, one unaware of the body and given over to the inward parts of 
the mind, he is neither an earthly nor a heavenly being: he is a more reverend 
divinity vested with human flesh. 

6. Are there any who would not admire Man, who is, in the sacred 
writings of Moses and the Christians, not without reason described some- 
times by the name of ‘‘all flesh,’’ sometimes by that of ‘‘every creature,’’ 
in as much as he himself moulds, fashions, and changes himself into the form 
of all flesh and into the character of every creature? For this reason the 
Persian Euanthes, in describing the Chaldaean religion, writes that Man 
has no semblance that is inborn and his very own, but many that are exter- 
nal and foreign to him; whence this saying of the Chaldaeans: ‘‘ Hanorish 
tharah sharinas,’’ that is, Man is a being of varied, manifold, and inconstant 
nature. But to what end is this so? To the end that, after we have been 
born to this condition, we may understand that we may become that which 
we will to be. We should have especial care to this, that it should never be 
said against us, that although born to a privileged position, we failed to 
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recognize it and became like unto wild animals and senseless beasts of 
burden; but that rather the saying of Asaph the Prophet should apply: 
‘*Ye are all angels and sons of the Most High’’; and that we may not by 
abusing the most indulgent generosity of the Father, that freedom of choice 
He has given, make for ourselves something harmful out of what is salu- 
tary. Leta certain holy ambition invade our souls, so that, not content with 
the mediocre, we shall pant after the highest, and (since we may if we wish) 
toil with all our strength to foliow it. 

7. Let us disdain earthly things, strive for heavenly things, and finally, 
esteeming less whatever is of the world, hasten to that court which is beyond 
the world and nearest to the Godhead. There, as the sacred mysteries relate, 
Seraphim, Cherubim, and Thrones hold the first places; let us, incapable of 
yielding to them and intolerant of a lower place, emulate both their dignity 
and their glory. Since we have willed it, we shall be second to them in 


nothing. 
: > * 


26. It remains to answer those who take offense at the great number of 
my propositions, as if the weight of these lay on their shoulders, and as if 
the burden, such as it is, were not rather to be borne by me alone. It is 
surely unbecoming and beyond measure captious to wish to set bounds to 
another’s work, and, as Cicero says, to desire moderation in a matter which 
is the better as it is on a larger scale. In so great a venture it was necessary 
for me either to give complete satisfaction, or to fail utterly. Should I suc- 
ceed, I do not see why, because it is laudable to distinguish oneself in an 
affair of ten theses, it should be deemed culpable to have distinguished one- 
self likewise in an affair of nine hundred. Should I fail, they will have the 
wherewithal to accuse me if they hate me, and if they love me, to forgive. 
For the failure of a young man with but slender talent and little learning, 
in so grave and so great a matter, is more deserving of pardon than of blame. 
Nay, according to the poet: ‘‘If strength fails, there shall surely be praise 
for daring, and to have wished for great things is enough.’’ And if many 
in our time, in imitation of Gorgias of Leontini, have been wont, not without 
praise, to propose debates not concerning nine hundred questions only, but 
also concerning all questions in all branches of knowledge, why should I not 
be allowed, and that without criticism, to discuss questions admittedly 
numerous, but at least fixed and limited? Yet they say it is unnecessary and 
ostentatious. I contend that this work of mine is in no way superfluous, but 
necessary indeed, and if they will ponder with me the purpose of studying 
philosophy, they must, even against their wills, admit that it is plainly need- 
ful. Those who have devoted themselves to any one of the schools of philoso- 
phy, favoring, for instance, Thomas or Scotus, who are now most in hand, 
are, to be sure, quite capable of making trial of their particular doctrines, 
at least in the discussion of some few questions. I, on the other hand, have 
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prepared myself so that I have ranged throughout all the masters of phi- 
losophy, pledged to the tenets of none; I have investigated all manuscripts, 
and come to know all schools. Therefore, since I had to speak of them all in 
order that, as champion of the beliefs of one, I might not appear fettered 
to it and seem to place less value on the rest; even while proposing a few 
theses concerning individual schools I could not help proposing a great 
number concerning all the schools together. And let no man judge me 
guilty in this, that I come as a friend whithersoever the tempest bear me. 
For indeed this custom was observed by all the ancients when they were 
studying all sorts of writers, to pass over none of the learned works which 
they were able to read: this in the highest degree by Aristotle, who for this 
reason was called by Plato avayvworns, that is, ‘‘reader’’; and surely it is the 
part of a narrow mind to have confined itself within one Porch or Academy. 
Nor can one rightly choose from all what is fit for himself, who has not first 
come to be familiar with all. , Consider, in addition, that there is in each 
school something remarkable which is not common to the others. 

27. And now, to begin with the men of our faith to whom philosophy 
has most recently come: There is in John Scotus something lively and subtle ; 
in Thomas, sound and consistent; in Aegidius, terse and exact; in Fran- 
ciseus, acute and penetrating; in Albertus, venerable, copious, and grand; 
in Henry, as it always seems to me, something sublime and to be revered. 
There is, among the Arabs, in Averroes something stable and unshaken; in 
Avempace ... ; in Al Farabi, serious and thoughtful; in Avicenna, divine 
and Platonic. Among the Greeks philosophy as a whole is certainly brilliant 
and above all chaste. With Simplicius it is rich and abundant; with The- 
mistius, graceful and compendious; with Alexander, harmonious and 
learned ; with Theophrastus, weightily worked out; with Ammonius, smooth 
and agreeable. And if you turn your attention to the Platonists, to examine 
a few: in Porphyry you will rejoice in the abundance of his material and in 
the complexity of his religion ; in Jamblichus you will revere a more occult 
philosophy and the mysteries of the East. In Plotinus there is no isolated 
aspect you will admire; he shows himself admirable on every side. The 
toiling Platonists themselves scarcely understand him when he speaks di- 
vinely of things divine, and, with learned obliquity of speech, far more than 
humanly of human things. I prefer to pass over the later Platonists: Proclus 
abounding in Asiatic richness, and those stemming from him: Hermias, 
Damascius, Olympiodorus, and several others, in all of whom there ever 
gleams that 76 Oetov, that is, the holy symbol characteristic of the Platonists. 

28. Add to this, that if there is any sect that assails the truer doctrines, 
and makes game of good causes by clever slander, this sect strengthens and 
does not weaken truth ; since by its agitation it fans rather than extinguishes 
truth’s brandished flame. This has been my motive and reason for wishing 
to bring before the public the opinions, not of a single school alone (which 
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satisfied some I could name) but rather of every school, to the end that that 
light of truth which Plato mentions in his letters, through this comparison 
of several sects and this discussion of manifold philosophies, might dawn 
more brightly on our minds, like the sun rising from the deep. What were 
the gain if only the philosophy of the Latins were investigated, 1.e., that of 
Albertus, Scotus, Aegidius, Franciscus, and Henry, if the Greek and Ara- 
bian philosophers were left out—since all wisdom has flowed from the East 
to the Greeks, and from the Greeks to us? In their way of philosophizing 
our countrymen have always found it satisfactory to stand on the discoveries 
of foreigners and to perfect the work of others. Of what use were it to con- 
fer with the Peripatetic philosophers on natural questions, unless the Pla- 
tonic Academy were also invited? Their teaching in regard to things divine 
also has always (as Augustine witnesses) been thought most hallowed of all 
philosophies; and now for the first time, so far as I know (may no one 
grudge me the word), it has after many centuries been brought by me to 
the test of a public disputation. What were it to have dealt with the opinions 
of others, no matter how many, if we are come to a congress of wise men with 
nothing which is our own, with no contribution brought forth and worked 
out by our own efforts? To be wise only from a notebook is (as Seneca says) 
an ignoble matter, as if the discoveries of our predecessors had closed the 
way to our own industry ; and it is as if the power of nature were exhausted 
in us, if we produce from ourselves nothing which may at least intimate a 
truth from afar, if it does not actually demonstrate it. For if a tiller of the 
soil hates sterility in his field, and a husband in his wife, surely the Divine 
mind joined to and associated with an infertile soul will hate it the more, in 
that a far nobler offspring is desired from it. 

29. For that reason I was not content with having added to the tenets 
held in common much concerning the ancient theology of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, much from the teaching of the Chaldaeans and the Pythagoreans, and 
much from the more recondite mysteries of the Hebrews; and I have pro- 
posed also as subjects for discussion several theses concerning things natural 
and divine, discovered and studied by me. I have proposed a harmony 
between Plato and Aristotle, imagined by many ere this but adequately 
proved by none 

32. I have also proposed theorems dealing with magic, in which I have 
indicated that magic has two forms, one of which depends entirely on the 
work and authority of devils, a thing to be abhorred, so help me the God of 
truth, and a monstrous thing. The other, when it is rightly pursued, is 
nothing else than the utter perfection of natural philosophy. While the 
Greeks make mention of both of them, they call the former yonreia, in nowise 
honoring it with the name of magic; the latter they call by the characteristic 
and fitting name of wayela, as if it were a perfect and most high wisdom. 
For just as Porphyry says, in the Persian tongue magus expresses the same 
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idea as ‘‘interpreter’’ and ‘‘ worshipper’’ of the Divine, with us. Moreover, 
Fathers, the disparity and unlikeness between these arts is great, nay rather, 
the greatest possible. The former not only the Christian religion, but all 
laws and every well-constituted state, condemn and abhor. The latter all 
wise men, all peoples devoted to the study of heavenly and divine things, 
approve and embrace. The former is the most deceitful of arts, the latter 
a higher and more holy philosophy. The former is vain and empty, the 
latter, sure, trustworthy, and sound. Whoso has cherished the former has 
ever dissembled, because it is a shame and a reproach to its author; but the 
highest renown and glory of letters was in ancient days, and almost always 
has been, derived from the latter. No man who was a philosopher and eager 
to study the good arts has ever been a student of the former; but Pytha- 
goras, Empedocles, Democritus, and Plato all travelled to study the latter, 
taught it when they returned, and esteemed it before all others in their 
mysteries .. . 

33. If we ask Plato, . . . he will tell us in reply, in his Alcibiades, that 
the magic of Zoroaster was none other than the science of the Divine in 
which the kings of the Persians instructed their sons, to the end that they 
might be taught to rule their own commonwealth by the example of the 
commonwealth of the world. He will answer, in the Charmides, that the 
magic of Zamolxis was that medicine of the soul through which temperance 
is brought to the soul and health to the body . . . In conclusion, the former 
[magic] can claim for itself the name neither of art nor science, while the 
latter, abounding in the loftiest mysteries, embraces the deepest contempla- 
tion of the most secret things, and at last the affinity of all nature. The 
latter, in calling forth into the light as if from their hiding-places the powers 
scattered and sown in the world by the loving kindness of God, does not so 
much work wonders as diligently serve a wonder-working nature. The 
latter, having more searchingly examined into the harmony of the universe, 
which the Greeks with greater significance call cvzra6ea, and having clearly 
perceived the reciprocal affinity of natures, and making use of the suitable 
and peculiar inducements (which are called the tvyyes, of the magicians) for 
each single thing, brings forth into the open the miracles concealed in the 
recesses of the world, in the depths of nature, and in the storehouses and 
mysteries of God, just as if nature herself were their maker; and, as the 
farmer weds his elms to vines, even so does the magus wed earth to heaven, 
that is, he weds lower things to the endowments and powers of higher 
things. Whence it happens that the latter is as divine and as salutary as the 
former is unnatural and harmful; especially for this reason, that in selling 
man to the enemies of God, the former calls him away from God, but the 
latter rouses him to the admiration of God’s works, which is the most certain 
condition of a willing faith, hope, and love. For nothing moves one to reli- 
gion and to the worship of God more than the diligent contemplation of the 
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wonders of God; if we thoroughly examine them by this natural magic 
which is my subject, we shall be compelled to sing, more ardently inspired 
to the worship and love of the Creator: ‘‘The heaven and all the earth are 
full of the majesty of thy glory.’’ And this is enough about magic. I have 
said these things about it, since I know there are many who, just as dogs 
always bark at strangers, in the same way themselves often condemn and 
hate what they do not understand. 

38. . . . But I must certainly speak (for I shall speak, albeit neither 
modestly nor in conformity with my own character), since my enviers and 
detractors compel me to: I have wished to give assurance by this contest of 
mine, not so much that I know a great deal, as that I know things of which 
many are ignorant. And now, in order that the matter itself, reverend 
Fathers, may become manifest to you; and that my oration may no longer 
stand in the way of your desire, excellent Doctors, whom I perceive to be pre- 
pared and girded up in the expectation of the dispute, not without great 
delight : shall we now—and may the outcome be fortunate and favorable— 
join battle as to the sound of a trumpet of war? 


Finis 








AN EARLY POETIC ALLUSION TO THE COPERNICAN THEORY 


By Grant McCoury 


British poetry of the sixteenth century has not been found lacking in 
allusions to the theory of the earth’s daily rotation on its axis. Particularly 
well known is the stanza descriptive of the theory which Sir John Davies 
included in his poem Orchestra: 


Onely the Earth doth stand for euer still : 
Her rocks remoue not, nor her mountaines meet : 
(Although some wits enricht with Learning’s skill 
Say heau’n stands firme, and that the Earth doth fleet, 
And swiftly turneth vnderneath their feet) 

Yet though the Earth is euer stedfast seene, 

On her broad breast hath Dauncing euer beene.* 


Poetic allusion to the heliocentric theory of Copernicus, however, seems 
extremely rare in English poetry of the sixteenth century ; so rare, in fact, 
that no references appear to have been noted.? It is therefore of interest 
to find at the close of the century a possible allusion to the theory in stanza 
43 of the Vicissitudo Rerum of John Norden.’ As D. C. Collins has noted, 
Norden sets forth in this poem ‘‘his testament of the nature and operation 
of the universe.’”* 

In the second stanza of Vicissitudo Rerum Norden begins his description 
of the ‘‘heavens,’’ using as a basis the ten-sphere Ptolemaic system which 
Milton was to employ two-thirds of a century later. Subsequently he drew 
from celestial phenomena support for his thesis that the universe is a place 
of uncertainty and change.’ Prior to stanza 43, all celestial changes men- 
tioned are described as proved or as established fact. So Norden writes in 
the two preceding stanzas: 


Yea, now is proou’d the progresse of the Sunne 
To differ farre from pristine gredience: . . . 
Doth prooue the Heauens in their greatest Pride, 
Subiect to changes. .. . 


1Stanza 51. The text is that of Alexander B. Grosart (Poems, 1876, I, 180). 

2 We have of course found allusions to the Copernican theory in works not in 
the vernacular, and references to Copernicus the man in English poetry. 

31600 (re-issued, 1601). The text is that of the Shakespeare Association Fac- 
similes, no. 4, with Introduction by D. C. Collins, 1931. 

* Ibid., p. viii. 

5 It is of some interest that Norden finds evidence to support pessimism in the 
“old” rather than in the “new” astronomy. 
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In contrast with Norden’s preceding (and following) statements, that 
given in stanza 43 is presented as the affirmation of ‘‘some’’ men. With 
this stanza I include the first one and one-half lines of that which follows: 


Some eke affirme the earthly Sphere to erre: 
First set the Center of the concaue Spheres 
Now start aside, (supposed not to sterre. ) 

If so, the Power that Earth and Heauen steres, 
By it foreshowes the purpose that he beares, 
That all the Creatures that he made so fast, 
Shall by Degrees alter, weare and wast: 

Yet all the Changes that succeed below, 


The opinion reported by Norden obviously regarded the earth as not in 
the center of the ‘‘concave spheres.’’ Since it placed the earth outside the 
center of the spheres, the idea could be that held by Ptolemy (in contrast 
with the Aristotelian Ptolemists), by the advocates of geo-heliocentric 
astronomy, or by the Copernicans. Of the two expressions in the third line, 
**supposed not to sterre’’ apparently refers to the previously current belief, 
while ‘‘now start aside’’ refers to the new theory as attributing to the earth 
motion outside the center, a Copernican or conceivably a (true) Pythag- 
orean idea. If Norden is attempting to allude to the Copernican theory, 
this fragmentary and inchoate description could not have proceeded from 
a fruitful reading either of Copernicus or of the various competent Con- 
tinental and English Copernicans who had set forth the major outlines of 
the heliocentric theory. 

There was available in England, however, a partially related fragmen- 
tary account presented by Robert Recorde in the popular Castle of Knowl- 
edge. Moreover, a second edition of the book had appeared in 1596, pre- 
sumably about the time when Norden was at work upon his poem. In the 
Castle of Knowledge, nothing more is said than that the earth is by ‘‘some 
men’’ held to be in motion and not to be the center of the universe. Using 
the conventional Master-Scholar dialogue, Recorde wrote in part: 


Master. But as for the quietnes of the earth, I neede not to spende anye 
tyme in proouing of it... . 

Schol. Yet sometime it chaunceth, that the opinion most generally re- 
ceaued, is not moste true. 

Master. And so doo some men iudge of this matter. ... Copernicus, 
a man of greate learninge . . . hathe renewed the opinion of Aristarchus 
Samius, and affirmeth that the earthe not only moueth circularlye about his 
owne centre, but also may be, yea and is, continually out of the precise 
centre of the world 38 hundred thousand miles.*® 


® London, 1556, pp. 164-165. Contractions in the text have been extended. 
The Castle of Knowledge is the first extended textbook on astronomy to be printed 
in English. Some historians cite an edition of 1551, but no copy of such an edition 
has been found. 
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The allusion by Norden, one even less complete than Recorde’s frag- 
mentary description of 1556, may not refer to the Copernican theory. How- 
ever, should it do so, its inchoate nature and the rareness or absence of other 
allusions definitely indicate that English poets of the sixteenth century were 
little interested in heliocentric astronomy. 
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New York: 233 East Broadway, 1941. Pp. 184—From Abraham to Josiah. 

THe Great Repvusiic. A Historical View of the International Community and 
the Organization of Peace. By Ross Hoffman. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1942. 
Pp. xv, 167. $2.25.—From the rise of Christendom after the fall of Rome to the 
League of Nations and its collapse. 

MEDIAEVAL FeupaLismM. By Carl Stephenson. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. 116. $1.25—The principles of feudal tenure, chivalry, 
the military life of the nobility, and the working of feudal government. 

MeprevaL Humanism. By Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. New York: The Maemillan 
Co., 1942. Pp. vii, 103. $1.00.—Lectures given at Fordham University in 1939-40 
on the Tradition of Christian Humanism. 

Tue CaTHouic REVIVAL In ENGLAND. By John J. O’Connor. New York: The 
Maemillan Co., 1942. Pp. viii, 102. $1.00.—Covers the period 1770-1892. 

THe ORIGIN Or MANCHU RULE IN CHINA. Frontier and Bureaucracy as Inter- 
acting Forces in the Chinese Empire. By Franz Michael. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. viii, 127. $2.00—From the end of the sixteenth century 
to the present day. 
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MaGic AND NATURAL SCIENCE IN GERMAN BAROQUE LITERATURE. A Study in the 
Prose Forms of the Later Seventeenth Century. By Frederick Herbert Wagman. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 178. $2.25.—An analysis of the 
attitudes toward natural science and magic expressed by German Baroque authors 
and the extent to which they were abreast of the new scientific developments or were 
under the influence of ancient and traditional theories and beliefs. 

MicHeL EyQuemM pe Montaicne (A Concise Bibliography—3000 items). By 
Samuel A. Tannenbaum. Published by the author (601 West 113 Street, N. Y. C.). 
New York: 1942. Pp. xii, 137. Portrait. $8.50. 

THe Huauenots. Fighters for God and Human Freedom. By Otto Zoff. 
New York: L. B. Fischer, 1942. Pp. 340. $3.50.—The social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic principles of a people who influenced the future both of the country that 
banned them and the country that enabled them to bring up their children in the 
light of their convictions. 

PURITANISM AND LIBERTY. Being the Army Debates (1647-9) from the Clarke 
Manuscripts with Supplementary Documents. Selected and edited with an Intro- 
duction by A. S. P. Woodhouse. Foreword by A. D. Lindsay. London: J. M. Dent 
and Sons, 1939. (New York Agent: William Sallock, Books, 344 E. 17 Street.) 
Pp. 506. $5.00. 

THE Dignity or KinGsHip AsserteD. By G.S. Reproduced in Fascimile from 
the Edition of 1660 with an Introduction by William R. Parker. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1942. Pp. xxi, 248. $2.20—A reply to “The Readie and 
Easie Way,” whose idealist proposal for a free commonwealth was opposed by the 
Parliament. This move towards the restoration of Charles II had to contend with 
the arguments of John Milton. 

THE Po.rtics or MERCANTILISM. By Philip W. Buck. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1942. Pp. viii, 240. $2.00.—Seventeenth and eighteenth economic theories 
and their political implications in the historical context as forebodings of totali- 
tarianism. 

Georce Keirx (1638-1716). By Ethyn Williams Kirby. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc., 1942. Pp. 177. $3.00. 

GurngEa’s Captive KinGs: British Anti-Slavery Literature of the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury. By Wylie Sypher. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1942. Pp. 340. $3.00. 

THE NEGRO IN ENGLISH ROMANTIC THOUGHT, or A Study of Sympathy for the 
Oppressed. By Eva Beatrice Dykes. Washington, D. C.: The Associated Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1942. Pp. 197. $2.00.—Amelioration of the condition of the lowly 
and oppressed as expressed in romantic literature from the seventeenth to the nine- 
teenth century. 

VOLTAIRE AND BECCARIA AS REFORMERS OF CRIMINAL Law. By Marcello T. 
Maestro. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. xi, 177. $2.00.—Influ- 
ence of two Enlighteners on European attitude toward crime and the punishment of 
criminals. 

Vo.LTarrRE, PascaL AND Human Destiny. By Mina Waterman. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1942. Pp. xvi, 130. $1.75—A re-appraisal of Voltaire’s 
Remarques sur les Pensées de Pascal with regard to rationalism and the super- 
natural. 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. A Study in the History of Political Ideas. 
By Carl Becker. Reprinted with an Introduction by the Author. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. Pp. xvii, 286. $3.00. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN CREATIVE FRENCH LITERATURE (1775-1937). By 
Gilbert M. Fess. Columbia, Mo.: University of Missouri Studies, xvi, 2 (1941). 
Pp. 119.—Should be of interest to students of French, American, and English litera- 
ture, history, and polities. 

LAFAYETTE AND THE CLOSE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Louis Gott- 
schalk. Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1942. Pp. xi, 458. $4.50.—Lafayette’s 
merit lay less in his strategical achievements than in his ability to win the coopera- 
tion of the military and civil authorities of Virginia. His relations to Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Wayne, Steuben, Arnold, Rochambeau, Vergennes, and others. 
The last four chapters deal with Lafayette’s return to France and his part in the 
peace. 
AMERICAN TAXATION. Its History as a Social Force in Democracy. By Sidney 
Ratner. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1942. Pp. 561. $4.50.—*‘A detailed 
study of the pressure politics behind taxation and attempts to correlate with tax 
legislation the distribution of wealth and income in the United States at different 
periods, so that every phase of American history is seen not as an isolated episode 
but as an integral part of the American epic.” 

Tue Unirep States anp Crviuization. By John U. Nef. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1942. Walgreen Foundation Lectures, 1940-41. Pp. 421. 
$3.00.—The rise of industrialism and its effects on humanism, religion, science, moral 
philosophy, art, education and the future of international justice. 

Tue NationaL Bituminous Coat Commission. Administration of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Act, 1937-1941. By Ralph Hillis Baker. The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science, LIX, 3 (1941). Pp. 356. $3.50. 
—Includes chapters on the problems of a demoralized industry, price-fixing and 
constitutional aspects of regulation. 

NoRWEGIAN-AMERICAN STUDIES AND Recorps. Vol. XII. Northfield, Minn.: 
Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1941. Pp. 202. $2.00.—Includes 
“Norwegian Folk Narrative in America,” E. V. Rélvaag; “A Journey to America 
in the Fifties,” C. Jacobson; “Some Recent Publications Relating to Norwegian- 
American History, VIII” compiled by J. Hodnefield. 

THe RAvEN AND OTHER Poems. By Edgar Allan Poe. Reproduced in Fac- 
simile from the Lorimer Graham Copy of the Edition of 1845 with Author’s Corree- 
tion, with an Introduction by Thomas Ollive Mabbott. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. xxviii, facsim. 8+96. $1.80. 

ADVENTURES OF A LitTeRARY HistorIAN. A Collection of His Writings Pre- 
sented to H. Carrington Laneaster by His Former Students and Other Friends in 
Anticipation of His Sixtieth Birthday, November 10, 1942. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. xxxi, 392. $5.00. 

Directions iv ConTeMpPoRARY LITERATURE. By Philo M. Buck, Jr. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. xiii, 352. $3.00.—“Thirteen authors 
chosen as reflections of these changing times”: Santayana, Hauptmann, Pirandello, 
Gide, Proust, O’Neill, Tagore, Huxley, Hitler, Sholokhov, Eliot, Romains, Mann. 

Ten Years. The World on the Way to War 1930-1940. By Dwight E. Lee. 
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Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. xviii, 443. $3.75.—Economie, political 
and ideological factors in the appeasement of and resistance to fascism. 

Tornapo Across Eastern Europe. The Path of Nazi Destruction from Poland 
to Greece. By Josef Hané. New York: The Greystone Press, 1942. Pp. x, 337. 
$3.00.—The political and social history of the Balkan countries and peoples since 
1919, and their future under the Atlantic Charter. 

AcTION ON ALL Fronts. A Personal Account of This War. By Ralph Inger- 
soll. New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1942. Illustrated. Pp. 330. 
$3.50.—An account of the author’s experiences on the Pacific, Chinese, Russian, 
Caucasian, Mediterranean, British and Atlantic fronts. 

Is MopeRN CuLTURE Doomep? By Andrew J. Krzesinski. Foreword by Msgr. 
G. Barry O’Toole. New York: Devin-Adair Co., 1942. Pp. xiv, 158. $2.00.— 
“Anti-traditional, materialistic culture is already doomed, whereas Christian culture 
is still in the ascendant.” 

THE Destiny OF WESTERN Man. By W. T. Stace. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1942. Pp. xi, 322. $3.00.—A defense of the Greek and Christian con- 
tributions to our rational ideals of equality, liberty, and individualism as attacked 
by totalitarian antirationalism, e.g., in Hegel, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. 

Dimensions or Society. A Quantitative Systematics for the Social Sciences. 
By Stuart Carter Dodd. New York: The Maemillan Co., 1942. Pp. ix, 944. $12.00. 
—After defining science, sociology, quantitative and systematic, the author defends 
the working hypothesis that it is possible to construct a quantitative systematic 
seience of sociology. 

THe Pragmatic Test. Essays in the History of Ideas. By Henry Bamford 
Parkes. San Francisco: The Colt Press, 1941. Pp. 240. $3.00.—Essays on Jef- 
ferson, Emerson, Nietzsche, Bergson, William James, John Dewey, and T. S. Eliot 
“with the object of showing which of their ideas are still valid and which should be 
rejected as self-contradictory or pernicious. To the latter belong, in his [author’s] 
opinion, all doctrines which weaken the belief in human freedom or which imply a 
materialistic interpretation of human nature.” 

THe UNFINISHED Task: Economic Reconstruction for Democracy. By Lewis 
Corey. New York: The Viking Press, 1942. Pp. 314. $3.00—A democratic, 
pragmatic, experimental basis of cooperation of technical-managerial and profes- 
sional groups in the middle class with labor unions, independent business and farm- 
ers, to meet the challenge of the totalitarian corporative systems of fascism and 
communism. 

Tue CaMBRIDGE History or PoLanp. From Augustus II to Pilsudski (1697- 
1935). Edited by W. F. Reddaway, J. H. Penson, O. Halecki, R. Dyboski. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press, 1941. Pp. xvi, 630. $7.50.—Includes a chapter 
on “Literature, Art and Learning in Poland Since 1863.” 
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“Myths and Rituals: A General Theory,” by Clyde Kluckhohn. Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, 35 (Jan. 1942), 45-80. 

“An Epitome of Ancient Pulse Lore,” by Emmet Field Horine. Reprinted from 
Bulletin of the History of Medicine, Vol. X, No. 2, July 1941, 209-249. 

“Rhetorie in the Middle Ages,” by Richard McKeon. Speculum, A Journal of 
Mediaeval Studies, XVII, 1 (January 1942), 1-32. 

“The Direct Approach in the Study of Art History,” by Sirarpie Der Nersessian. 
College Art Journal, Published by The College Art Association of America, I, 3 
(March 1942), 54-60. 

“Maniera, the History of a Word,” by Mareo Treves. Reprinted from Marsyas, 
a publication of the students of the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, 
I (1941), 69-88. 

“A Background for Modern Poetry,” by Lawrance Thompson. The Antioch 
Review, II, 1 (Spring 1942), 90—102. 

“An Unpublished Whitman Manuscript: The Record Book of the Smithtown 
Debating Society 1837-1838,” by Katherine Molinoff. Number One in a Series of 
Monographs on Unpublished Whitman Material, Hunter College of the City of New 
York, 1941. 

“Robert Grosseteste On Light (De Luce),” translation from the Latin with an 
Introduction by Clare C. Riedl, M.A. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Marquette University 
Press, 1942. Mediaeval Philosophical Texts in Translation, No. I. 1-17. 

“The Sociological Roots of Science,” by Edgar Zilsel. Reprinted for private 
eirculation from The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLVII, No. 4 (January 
1942), 544-562. 

“Justice Holmes, the Prediction Theory of Law, and Pragmatism,” by M. H. 
Fisch. Journal of Philosophy, XXXIX, 4 (Feb. 12, 1942), 85-96. 

“John Elof Boodin, An Appreciation,” by George Albee. Tomorrow, I, 8 
(April 1942), 44-47. 

“The United States and Japan, 1854-1941,” by Charles Callan Tansill. Thought, 
Fordham University Quarterly, X VII, 64 (March 1942), 69-104. 

“The Spirit of the Soldier and Nazi Militarism,” by Albert Salomon. Social 
Research, An International Quarterly of Political and Social Science, IX, 1 (Febru- 
wy 1942), 82-103. 

“Bibliografia de Historia de America (1939-1941).” Revista de Historia de 
America, No. 13 (December 1941), 183-255. 

“Some General Histories of Latin America,” by Wayne D. Rasmussen. United 
States Department of Agriculture: Agricultural History Series No. 1 (April 1941), 
1-7. 


“The Animadversions of Bishop Bossuet upon the Quakers and Quietists,” by 
Dorothy Lloyd Gilbert and Russell Pope. PMLA, LVII, 1 (March 1942), 105-15. 
“Matthew Arnold and Science,” by Fred A. Dudley. Ibid., 275-94. 

“The Legacy of Henri Pirenne,” by G. C. Boyee. Byzantion, XV (1940-41), 
449-64. 





